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Certes, if all things were well knowne and view’d, 
He doth but champe that which another chew’d; 
Honors fhade thruits honors fubftance from his place: 
Tis firange, when fhade the fubftance can difgrace. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie. 
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Oil without Vinegar, and Dignity without Pride; or Britifh, 
American, and Weft India Interefis confidered. By Ma- 
call Medford, Efq. 8vo. Pp. 87. Richardfon, Lon- 
don; Dobfon, Philadelphia.. 1807. 


E have looked in vain through this book for that Oil 
without Vinegar, which is quaintly exhibited in the 
title-page, as its firft characteriftic. If the author alluded to 
that oil which is confumed in the pale vigils of midnight 
fiudy, the allufion is unappropriate ; for his work, fo far from 
{melling of the lamp, is extremely fuperficial and incorrect. 
If he meant, that his fentiments, like oil poured upon the 
furface, would {mooth the troubled waves of controverfy and 
‘animofity, he appears by fome unlucky miftake to have taken 
up the wrong jar, and inftead of oil to have poured out vine- 
gar; for he terms the regulations of the Britifh Government 
tyrannical and foolifh; calls the Britifh Weft India mer- 
chants blood-fuckers, and deceivers deferving of punifh- 
ment; and reprefents both them and the Britifh fhip owners 
as men who miflead his Majefty’s miniiters and the public, b 
falfe and interefted reprefentations. It muft be admitted, 
however, that the latter part of the title and the contents of 
this book coincide moft admirably, for, in both, American 
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interefts are foifted in between thofe of Great Britain and the 
Weft Indies. We learn from Mr. Medford that he is an 
American by birth, but that having lived for nearly as long a 
period in England as he did in his native country, he feels a 
great altachment to both nations, and, ashe thinks, a toler- 
able degree of impartiality, with a firong defire of preventing 
hoftilities between them ; that in this fpirit he has written this 
book, and kindly ordered it to be fold for their mutual edifi- 
‘ cation, by Meffrs. Richardfons, Cornhill, and Mr, Thomas 
Dobfon, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Medford commences with obferving, that, by fome 
firange fatality, England and the United States of America 
areon the eve of arupture. He then afks, “ Why is all this 
fo? That is an important queftion. How can the cafe be al- 
tered, and animofities diminifhed? This is a more important 
queftion ftill ; to which I propate to call the attention of the 
public of both countries.” The firft point, though import- 
ant, he does not condefcend to explain ; but the fecond being 
{till more’ important, he confiders as worthy of his talents ; 
adopting the Horatian precept, Nec Deus interfit nifi dignum 
vindice nodus. The next page furnifhes a fair fpecimen of 
Mr. Mediord’s ftyle and mode of reafoning. 


‘¢ What is wife and advantageous to be done? What is it found 
equitable to du? and what is practicable ? thefe are the great quef- 
tions on every important occafion. When people are too much bi- 
afied by intereft or inflamed by paflion, they are incapable of making 
the enquiry, and when reafon lofes its effect an appeal is made to 
what the ancient Germans emphatically termed ‘the right of the fitt ;’ 
but let us hope that on the prefent occafion two free and enlightened 
pations may fettle their differences in a wifer way. 

*¢ Enough of blood, enough of flaughter’s paft, 
And Albion’s fons fhall have repofe at laft. 

‘“¢ Thofe writers who have with fuch labour and pains cited autho- 
rities, ancient and modern, for and againft the rights of neutrals, 
have been of little fervice to the caufe—an appeal to the law of na- 
tions is not much better, but the law of nature fcarcely ever will be 
appealed to in vain.” 


Thus the rights of neutrals, and the laypof nations, are at 
once excluded from the difcuflion, and the law of nature is 
appealed to. Perhaps Mr. Medford was not aware, that the 
law of nature conftitutes the law of nations (quod naturalis 


ratio inter omnes homines conftituit, vocatur jus gentium) ; and _ 


that both have their origin in thofe immutable principles of 
juttice, which were impreffed upon the human mind antece- 
dent to any pofitive precepts. Mr. Medford feems to have 
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borrowed his ideas of the law of nature from Hobbes, and 
thofe other writers who confider man in a ftate of nature as 
in a ftate of warfare, owning no other law than club Jaw, or 
what Mr. Medford tells us, * the ancient Germans emphatic- 
ally termed, the right of the fift;” which, as he fays, is 
fearcely ever appealed to in vain, for a knock down blow'is 
certainly a mott forcible argument. That we have not mifin- 
terpreted his fentiments, will appear from his own elucidation 
of them, which we fhal] fubjoin. 


“So long as a convention that is entered inte tends to the mutual 
or ultimate advantage of the parties, they may all join cordially in 
the meafure; but the inftant that the majority find a regulation inju- 

rious to them, however juft it may be, they will endeavour to get 
rid of it ; and on the other hand an unjuft regulation, if advantage-- 
ous to the fironger party, affumes the appearance of Jaw and right. 

** Much has been faid about the regulations adopted about fifty 
years ago, but at that time the trade of Europe was pretty equally 
divided, fo were colonies and fettlements both in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies—America did not then exift as a nation. Now the cafeis 
quite altered ; the trade of Europe, and the territories in the Eaft 
and Wett Indies, are chiefly monopolized by Britain; fo that the re- 
gulations that agreed with the general intereft during the feven years 
war, are not now equally beneficial to all nations: the confequence 
of this is, that the regulations are invoked by Britain, and exclaimed 
againft by all other nations; to enter into arguments on that fubject, 
will fearcely therefore be of any great utility. Intereft is too much 
concerned in the bufinefs, for juftice to be takes as the guide.” 


Here it is laid down as a principle, that the ftronger party, 
or the majority, will get rid of any regulation the inflant that it 
becomes injurious to them: juftice is abandoned, and intereft 
recognized as the fole rule of action. With thefe impretiions 
upon his mind, fimilar to thofe entertained by Lewis the 
X1Vth, when he ordered dex ultima regum to be. engraved 
upon his cannon, we cannot but feel furprifed that Mr. Med- 
ford fhould fit down to write a book upon a fubje&, concern- 
ing which he exprefles his conviction, “ that arguments will 
fearcely be of any utility.” 

After his introduétory chapter, Mr. Medford proceeds to 
the difcuffion of the three great quefiions between Great Bri- 
tain and America; citizenfhip, colonial laws, and the rights 
of neutrals. He fetiles the queftion of citizenfhip at once, 
by deciding that allegiance is local as much as the payment 
of taxes; and that “ the only fragment of allegiance which 
may be faid to follow a man into another country, is not to 


carry arms againft his sans yA He does, however, make 
P@ 
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this diftinction ; “ 1 know it may be faid, that the cale of fea- 
anen is different from that of other men, but whatever the 

oint may be as to right, it is nothing as to importance.” 
With fubmiffion to Mr. Medford, we think it of vital import- 
ance to the interefts and even to the exiftence of the Britith 
empire, that the cafe of feamen fhould be different from that 
of other men; and therefore it is that every man who engages 
in. a feafaring life is bound by the law of the land to give 
his fervices to his country whenever they are required ; nor 
can it reafonably be expected that the fiag of America 
‘fhould exempt them from an obligation againft which the 
flag of their own country can afford them no protection. On 
the colonial laws of Great Britain, Mr. Medford offers the 
following obfervations. 


“ The colonial laws muft in all cafes depend on circumftances, 
not on what people apprehend to be rights; in the jargon of the day, 
called the legal rights of the mother country, one of which is ftated 
upon the general fcale to be a monopoly of the trade of the colony, 
Now with the greateft deference to thofe high authorities who enter- 
tain a different opinion, I will maintain that the mother country has 
‘not an unlimited right to monopolize the trade of a colony. 

“Tf fuch an unlimited right exifted, the mother country might 
ftarve a colony for want of provifions, and yet do fo without injuft- 
ice; a thing contrary to the immutable law of God, as well-as to thofe 
Jaws of man, which being implanted in the nature of things, do not 
admit of change.” 


The legal rights of the mother country are not altogether 
the jargon of the day, and, putting out of the queftion {fo very 
‘extreme and abfurd a cafe as that of the ftarving the colo- 
nies, fhe has an undoubted right to monopolize their trade. 
For this right fhe pays a valuable confideration, by giving 
them her fupport and proteéction in return, with the monopo- 
ly of her market for the confumption of their commodities. 
Writers of all nations, and even of that nation which now in 
conjunction with America feeks to fubvert this right, have 
admitted it in the fulleft extent. Montefquieu fays, “ It has 
been eftablifhed, that the metropolis or mother country 
alone fhall trade in the colonies; and this for very good reas 
fon, becaufe the defign’ of tite fettlement was the extenfion 
of commerce,, not the foundation of acity, or of a new em- 
pire. Thus it is ftill a fundamental law of Europe, that all 
couimerce with a foreign colony fhall be regarded as a mere 
monopoly, punifhable by the laws of the country. The dif- 
advantage of a colony that lofes'the liberty of commerce, is 


vifibly compenfated by the protection of the mother couutry, 
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who defends it by her arms, or fapports it by her laws*,” 
This right, fo far from being the jargon/of: the day, appears 
to have been coeyal with the eftablifhment of.colonies ; it was 
evidently exercifed by the Carthaginians ;. for one ofthe ar- 
ticles in the treaty which concludes the firft Punic.war ftipu- 
lated that they fhould, allow the Romans a free trade with Si- 
cily, and the other iflands in the Mediterranean under their 
dominion. Mr. Medford admits, that “in certain cafes, 
and to a certain extent, the mother country has a right to re- 
gulate the trade of a colony ;” and obferves, that the true 
enquiry is, “ whether the fubjeéts in difpute are without or 
within the Jimit that bounds the right of the mother coun- 
try.” Hethen ftates the points, and decides upon them thus : 


‘“‘To have free liberty to exchange produce fur produce is the 
chief part of what is withed by the inhabitants of the iflands and by 
the Americans, and this certainly it is not within the power or authori- 
ty of the mother country to prevent; for, as the mother country. 
cannot rob or ftarve the colony, fo likewife it has no right to prevent 
it from trafficking to the beft advantage, and felling its produce as it 

‘ pleafes, only obtaining a preference for itfelf upon equal conditions,” ~ 


Mr. Medford forgets that the monopoly between the mo- 
ther country and the colonies is reciprocal, and does not ate, 
tempt to prove his inference, that “ as the mother country 
cannot rob or ftarve her colonies, fo likewife fhe has no right 
to prevent them from trafficking to the beft advantage,” Al- 
though the mother country muft not enforce her rights at the 
expence of juttice and humanity, which indeed confiderations 
of intereft alone would prevent her from doing, her own profs 
perity depending upon that of her colonies, yet furely they 
cannot expect her to relinquifh fuch important rights merely 
for their trifling or temporary advantage. If this principle 
could be maintained, the moment that Great Britain went 
to war, and the rate of freight and infurance in her fhips 
was advanced, fhe muft relinquifh her carrying trade to neu- 
tral nations, and give up that nurfery for feamen which can 
aloné fupport her naval power, at the very period when the 
utmoft exertions of that power became moft effential. In- 
ftead of arguments on this fubject, we are prefented with in- 
ducements, in the following paflage, 


“If Government would place the Englilh Weft India iflands and 
fettlements under a juft but liberal regulation, the planters would 
be happy, the iflands would become rich, and all the differences with 





~ — rae, 


* Spirit of Laws, book xxi, chap. xvil.. 
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America would be at an end, without altering her navigation laws, 
and Weft India eftates would be doubled in value in a few years.” 


That this conceffion would be in fome degree advantageous 
to the Weft Indies, and very highly fo'to America, cannot 
be ‘doubted ; but are the maritime, the. manufa@turing, and 
the commercial interefts of Great Britain to be entirely over- 
looked ? The Weft India merchants are feverely ftigmatized 
as the caufe of all the difficulties between Great Britain and 
America, and of all the diftreffes of the Weft India planters, 
who are reminded of the advantages they would derive from 
coalefcing with, or in plain Englifh throwing themfelves un- 
der the protection of America; an event which Mr. Med- 
ford confidently afferts “ muft fome day take place.” 

The obferyations on the late affair between the Leopard 
and the Chefapeak are truly curious. 


“« With refpect then to two queftions, thofe of citizenthip, and the 
commerce of colonies, I think they are clearly decided; but as to 
the third, prudence and expediency mutt be the guide, for the acting 
on a priuciple of what may be termed equality or reciprocity is non- 
fenlical. As a general rule applicable in particular cafes it may be 
very well, but before we fpeak, of equality, or reciprocity, we mutt 
know whether circumftances make them poffible. In the prefent in- 
fiance of the Chefapeak, it is underftood that the Englith Captain had 
orders to at upon a principle of equality, and to allow his fhip to 
be fearched, at the fame time that he infifted upon fearching the Ame- 
rican for deferters, ‘This was proper, undoubtedly, but where was 
the reciprocity ? 

‘The Englifh Captain knew there were fome of his men in the 

other veffel, and he knew there were no American deferters in his; 
the liberty to fearch him might either be taken as a complimental 
formality, or as an infult, for in reality it meant nothing. It brings to 
my mind a gentleman well known as an eccentric-character, who had 
his pocket picked of his handkerchief in Bond-ftreet. A paflenger 
informed him of his lofs, and pointed out the thief. The enraged 
gentleman ran in an infiant, collared the thief, and feized his hand- 
kerchief, exclaiming—‘ You fcoundrel, I have got your handkers 
chief, and you have mine: reflore it to me this infant.’ This 
was an example of fearch for fearch, but then each perfon aed 
from the conviétion that the other had a handkerchief, 
* & The Englifh and Americans were not on equal terms in the af- 
fair of the Chefapeak, to which particular affair I do not allude-for 
any other purpofe than to fhew, that a code founded upon perfect 
equality will not do in time of war. In time of peace it is quite prac- 
ticable; but it will not do with refpect to neutrals in time of war, be- 
caufe the belligerent and the neutral are always under UNEQUAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES—they never can be on an equality.” 


Accerding to this doétrine, if a man picks my pocket, { 
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have noright to fearch him unlefs I have picked his pocket 
too, becaufe we are not upon an equality; and by a parity of 
reafoning, Britifh fhips of war are not to reclaim their fea- 
men, becaufe, as they have received no deferters from Ameri- 
can fhips, they are not upon an equality! Here Mr, Med- 
ford adopts the old proverb, fet a thief to catch a thief, in 
its fulleft extent; forif his argument holds good, no honeft 
map ought to touch a thief, becaufe they are not upon an 
equality. He merits the thanks of the fraternity of pick- 
pockets, for this ingenious fpecimen of logic. 

We fhall now extra& his fentiments on the rights of neu- 
trals. 


** Much has been faid to prove that a neutral has no right to de- 
rive gain or profit from the misfortune of a neighbouring ftate en- 
gaged in war; but, in my humble opinion, this is the moft thallow of 
allarguments. Theevil of the one and advantages of the other, are 
circumftances not connected by any right whatever. If I break my 
leg, and my neighbour next door who is a furgeon is paid for fetting 
it, he gains by my misfortune. In like manner, when one man dies 
or fails in trade, another, or others, get his bulinefs, This is natu- 
ral, nay, it is unavoidable; the bufinefs muft be done, and juflice or 
right have no connection with the butinefs,” 


This is not a correct fiatement of the cafe as it relates to 
Great Britain; fhe has not loft her bufinefs, but America 
wants to take it away from her. France indeed has loft her 
bufinefs, and America claims the right of carrying that on 
too. If a neutral power is permitted to carry on the com- 
merce of the enemy under her flag, and thus relieve him from 
the preffure of our maritime fuperiority, the renders him the 
fame afliftance as Venus rendered to her difabled hero, by 
veiling him in a cloud, and bearing him out of the reach of 
his victorious antagonift. But we truft that Britain, like Di- 
omed, will fiill purfue the foe, even in the arms of the God- 
defs, and punith her partial interference. 

The third chapter treats of the miftatements of writers on 
the fubjeé of the report of the Weft India committee, and of 
thofe who pretend to fiate fa&s. Mr. Medford fays, that 
amongft thofe who have been examined as to the fhipping, in * 
order to determine its increafe or decreafe, and thofe who have 
been examined relative to the Weft India trade, he finds no- 
thing but exaggeration. We fhall give his charges againtt 
them at full length. ‘ 

** The Weft India merchants make it appear that fugar cofts more 


than it fells for, Yes, that they do; and they are very accurate :—~ 
20s 10d per cwt. and 15s bringing over make the coft, About Sas 
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the felling price. They have not informed us from what large and 
liberal purfe the money comes that fupplies this deficiency. We fee 
Weft India merchants ftill living like princes ; but when they come be- 
fore the Parliament they have got the whining cant of beggars.— 
There muft be fome myftery in all this; neither the iron bridges, nor 
any of the wild beafts at the Tower, are fo curious and inexplicable 
as this fimple fact, corroborated moft folemnly by men of honour 
and fortune. 

‘“¢ In the north bears live under the fnow by fucking their. paws ; 
toads have lived for years fhut up without light or food; and a tor- 
toife has been known to hold a faft of an unufual length; but though 
natural philofophers confider fuch phenomena as wonderful, the 
bears, toads, and toftoifes, are nothing to the Weft India merchants : 
the former exift on nothing, but they do not get fat. The Weft In- 
dia merchant lives on lefs than nothing, and gets very fat !! 

“¢ How can all this be ? The thing is not credible. It is not poffible. 
There muft be a caufe. Now without pofitively afferting what the 
caufe is, I think I have a fhrewd guefs. 

‘“* Amongft the chief expences of the 20s 10d prime coft of fugars, 
are lofs upon bills of exchange drawn on England, enormoufly high 
prices paid for every thing fupplied by the Britifh merchant, and the 
intereft of all the money advanced. If thofe items were taken off, 
the fugar would not coft near fo much as it appears to do now. 

“ Again, as to the fecond fum of 15s, a great part of that confifis 
in commiffion, profit, brokerage, and expence of felling ; fo that, 
on the whole, the fugar that appears to coft 36s did not coft in real 
ity above 26s; and the Weft India merchant, who feems to get fat 
upon a lofs of 3s per cwt., is in reality getting fat on a profit of 6 or 
7s per cwt. 

** This calculation may not be very accurate: but the matter cer- 
tainly is only to be explained in that way ; and it is fit that it fhould 
be known, for at prefent the public is deceived. 

“ The fugars are reprefented as lying on hand, tothe ruin and de- 
ftru€tion of the merchants ; yet, in the Weft India Docks there were* 
but 31,000 hogfheads, which, at 85s each [ewt.], makes only the fum 
of 675,000/ ; a fum not equal to the fortunes of fome fingle individu- 
als concerned in the trade ; arid not more than ufed to be advanced in 
better times before the bonding fyftem was adopted. To be able to 
comprehend the whole of the exaggerations in the examination of 
the different gentlemen concerned in the Weft India trade, in the Ap- 
pendix will be found fome fpecimens of it ; but it is not only necefla- 
ry to give a fpecimen, but to make fome obfervations.” 


Though the Weft India merchants have not informed us 
from what large and liberal purfe the money comes that fup- 
plies the deficiency of the planters, Mr. Medford has ; 





“* Atthe time the report of the Weft India committee was 
made,” 
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for he ftates 675,000/ to be a fum not equal to the fortune of 
fome fingle individuals concerned in that trade. Here then 
the refource is pointed out, and he has himfelf explained 
what he terms an inexplicable myftery, without knowing it. 
It is unqueftionably true, that if from the 20s 10d prime colt of 
fugar the enormous high prices paid for everything fupplied by 
the Britith merchant, ‘and the intereft of the money advanced, 
were deducted, the fagar would not coft near fo much as it 
now appears to do; but unfortunately fugar cannot be manu- 
factured without a conftant fupply of various articles; nor 
cap eftates be either fettled or purchafed without capital; and 
in thefe days there is no buying without money and without 
price, nor will thofe who have capital lend it without interett. 
On referring to the charges on the fale of fugar in the Ap- 
pendix to this work, we ‘prefume that Government will not 
relinguifh the duty, nor the fhip owner the freight, nor the 
Weft India Dock Company their dues, nor the underwriter 
his premium, nor the broker his brokerage; we therefore 
cannot difcover how the merchant, whofe commifiion of £ per 
cent for effecting infurance is I/, and of 2} per cent on the 
fale is Q/ 15s, making together 10/ 15s on 130 cwt.of fugar, 
or fomething under Is 8d per cwt., can juftly’ be reprefented 
as getting very fat on a profitof 6 or 7s per cwt. Mr. 
Medford’s calculation, as he obferves, is not very accurate ; 
though where a writer profeffes to correct mifiatements in 
others, accuracy in his own {tatements might be expected ; 
and as he alfo obferves, “ it is fit that it fhonld be known, for 
at prefent the public is deceived ;” that is, if the public gives 
any credit to his reprefentations. 

{t is true that the report of the Weft India committee 
ftates, that on the 15th of July laft there were only 31,000 
hogtheads of fugar in the Weft India Dock warehoufes ; for 
the merchants had availed themfelves of the opening afforded 
them in the {pring by the connivance of King Lewis at the 
intercourfe between this country and Holland, to make im- 
menfe fhipments to that market. But itis equally true, that 
a few months before, when the merchants complained of the 
quantity of fugar on hand, Lord Temple, after due invefti- 
gation, confirmed the faét, by declaring in Parliament that 
it amounted to 160,000 hhds. : ; and it is alfo true, that, fince 
the arrival of the prefent crop, the quantity has again accu- 
mulated, fo that not lefs than 160,000 hhds. are at this time 
on haud, in the port of London alone; while the feverity 
with which Buonaparte’s decree, exciuding Britifh manufac- 
tures, and colonial produce, 1s now enforced, bas cut off the 
refource before reforted to. 
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The veracity of one of the gentlemen who gave evidence 
before the committee is {trongly impeached. 


“* It is very evident, from the precife nature of the anfwers given, 
that the minds of the informants had been made up, and that, too, 
with a moft aftonifhing degree of accuracy. 20s 10d, fays Mr. 
Andrew. Wedderburn, is the firft coft of 1 cwt. of fugar in Jamaica. 
Indeed! If the Prefident of the Board of Agriculture had been afked 
if he, amonglt the hundreds of volumes written on that fubje@, had 
pretended to calculate the firft coft of a bufhel of wheat, would he 
have pretended to ftate it to a penny? No: he would bave faid, in 
no particular cafe could it be accurately afcertained, though it may 
within about 2s or 3s a bufhel, but then that would be to little pur- 
pofe, for time and place make perpetual differences. That is to fay, 
the cafe is different in two contiguous fields, and in the fame field in 
two different years; and even when the crops are got in and finifhed, 
we cannot be accurate in one fingle inftance. 

“* Perhaps it may be faid, this is true; but then the fugar crops 
in Jamaica are more certain, the mode more regular, and the fur- 
veyors better calculators than Englifh farmers or gentlemen. This, 
however, is not quite the cafe. d 

“* The fugar crops are the moft uncertain poflible : Jamaica proper- 
ty is proverbially hazardous, In England the produce of land may 
be uncertain, yet the chief expence of raifing corn is quite certain. 
The rent of land is fixed, the wages of labour (I .mean in any one 
inftance), and the expence of keeping horfes and maintaining fervants, 
may be very nearly eftimated; yet, with all this, the farmer can 
make no very accurate eflimate. 

‘In Jamaica every expence is uncertain: the price of provifions 
and of every fort of ftock, the weather and the produce; yet the 
refult was given with accuracy. 

‘* Again, would it not have been natural and neceflary to know 
how the lofing bufinefs was carried on; to know of what items this 
accurate calculation confifted ; and to add other queftions that might 
have arifen from thofe anfwers? Then perhaps the true ftate of things 
might have been kfown. As itis, I do maintain that we are mifled, 
and that 20s 10d is*not the coft price, but is a fort of average taken, 
at which planters could afford to fell for ready money on the fpot, 
with a reafonable profit, after having paid exorbitant prices for flaves, 
as well as of all forts of materials imported from Europe.” 


We are perfuaded that Mr. Medford muft have taken his. 
account of the report in queftion from hearfay ; for if he had 
zead it, he could not but have known of what items this ac- 
curate calculation confified, as the particulars are {tated at 
Jengith, and occupy no lefs than ten folio pages. The efti- 
mate is formed from the accounts of eight different eftates in 
Jamaica, for the years 1803, 1804, 1805, and 1806. The 
charges on thefe eftates vary according to their natural ad- 
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vantages, and to other circumftances, leaving 20s 10d as the 
average coft of one cwt. of fugar, exclufive of the rum, 
ahd without any allowance whatever being made either for 
intereft of capital, or the purchafe of negroes. Having on 
one fide fpecific ftatements, corroborated moft folemnly (to 
ufe Mr. Medford’s own words) by men of honour and for- 
tune ; and, on the other fide, his bare affertion, unfupported 
by any itatement or proof whatever, wé can be at no lofs to 
decide to which we ought to give credit. Before we quit the 
fubject of miflatements, we fhall notice an attack on the 
Britith thip-owners,in the appendix to this work. Mr. Med- 
ford fays, 


‘In am appendix to a pamphlet, called Concefions to America, 
on the fubject of Britifh thipping, I find it fiated that, ‘ Since the 
year 1780, the rate of freights has decreafed 6/ 10s 4d per cent, al- 
though, fince the fame period, the price of provifions has increafed 
84/ 8s 2d per cent, the price of materials 122/ 10s 2d per cent, and 
rate of wages 3917s 1d per cent. No wonder, then, that brooms 
were at the maft-heads, as tokens of there being for fale, of near 
18,000 tons of fhipping in the river Thames alone laft year.” 


And ridicules the idea of this “ moft AaecuratTe pamphleteer” 
pretending to give a true ftatement, in the following terms > 


“‘T cannot help taking notice of the 2d per cent, that is to fay, a 
twelve-thoufandth part of the whole in the price of provifions!!!! 
This is really being extremely accurate; but how ‘does any man 
come to fpeak fo exactly without: ftating what the provifions are ?— 
A quarter of a farthing on the fack of flour would make ten times 
this difference, or two-pence on a ton of butter ; and I believe no 
dealer can calculate to fuch a nicety. . 

‘* When this writer ftates that there were 18,000 tons of thipping 
in the river Thames laft year, for fale, he conceals the tonnage of 
Englith thipping, amounting, in all; to 2,271,938 tons, of which 
18,000 tons is the 126th part; neither does he fay how many thips. 
If they were as large as the Ifis, of Alexandria, is defcribed to have 
been, it would only require four fhips and a half to make the fame 
tonnage.” 


The pamphlet in queftion gives the authority from which 
thefe {tatements are taken ; the Report and Papers on Na- 
vigation and Trade, printed by order of the Society of Ship- 
Owners of Great Britain in 1807, and refers to the pages 
from whence they are extracted. Had Mr. Medford availed 
himfelf of this reference, be would have found comparative 
fiaternents of the rate of freight, the rate of feamen’s wages, 
and the price of every article of fhip’s materials and provi- 
fions, in the years 1780 and 1805; on which fiatements the 
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calculations alluded to are founded, In the fame book he 
might alfo have found, and have examined, the accounts of 
a number of Weft India fhips, belonging to houfes of the firft 
refpectability ; which fhew, that notwithftanding the high 
freight paid on fugar, they are in general lofing concerns. In 
the fame book, too, he might have fatisfied himfelf of the 
name and defcription of every fhip advertifed for fale in. the 
river Thames, in the year 1806. When plain fiatements are 
fubmitted to public inveftigation and fcrutiny, and ftand un- 
impeached, their validity will not be fhaken either by the 
perfiflage, or incredulity, of Mr. Medford. 

The leading objec of the next chapter, which treats of the 
Weft India trade, appears to be to fhew the advantages de- 
rived by the manufacturing interefts of Great Britain from 
the extenfive commerce now carried on between America 
and the French and Spanifh colonies. We fhall not wander 
into the wide fields of conjeGiure with Mr. Medford, in at- 
tempting to afcertain whether his fuppofitions on this fubje& 
are well founded or not ; but even adinitting them fo to be, 
we contend that thefe advantages are more than counterba- 
Janced by the fources of wealth and revenue thus opened to 
the enemy, and the difirefs occafioned to our own Weft India 
colonies by that ruinous competition in the European market 
to which it expofes them. Of this he has furnifhed full 
proof, by quoting a document handed to the Weft India 
committee, which fhews, that through this traffic the foreign 

lanter has his fugar conveyed ‘to the contirental markets of 
Earope at a lower rate of freight than the Britifh planter, by 
6s Gd per cwt.; and his infurance is of courfe cheaper in an 
equal proportion. As Mr. Medford juftly obferves, “ while 
this is fo, the Britifh Weft [ndia planters muft grow poor, and 
the Americans grow rich :” (he might have added the foreign 
planters too:) and this proves the neceflity of adopting a dif- 
ferent fyftem. Of whom then has the Britith planter to 
complain ? Not of the Britifh merchant, for he fupports him in 
hisdiftrefs to the extent of his means; not of the Britifh fhip- 
owner, for the high freight which he receives is ftill inade- 
quate to indemnify him for the expence at which his veffels 
are equipped and navigated; but of the American mer- 
chant and American fhip-owner, who enable his rivals to un- 
derfell him, and prevent him from enjoying that monopoly of 
the European market, which, in former wars, gave him a com- 
penfation for the increafed charges to which he was fubjected. 
We have then the detail of a fuppofititious commercial tran- 
faction between a merchant in London and a merchant in 
America, the objeét of which we prefume is, to reproach the 
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Biitifh underwriters for not violating the laws of their coun- 
try, by infuring againft Britifh capture. Bitter complaints 
are made of the neceflity impofed upon American veiflels of 
difcharging their Weft India cargoes in one of their own 
ports before they proceed to Europe, fo as to break the con- 
tinuity of the voyage. This, Mr. Medford fays, is fo ridicu- 
lous, that he will explain it; on which explanation we have 
to remark, that if the Americans were permitted to go direé& 
to Europe they would convey the produce of the foreign 
planter there at ftill lower rates of freight and infurance than 
they now do; and he would acquire a ftill greater advantage 
over the Britifh planter than he now poffeffes. ‘The ridiculous 
conduct of Great Britain is in conceding what fhe has alread 

done, not in refufing to concede more. The hard(hip of this 
reftriction on the American Weft India trade is contrafted 
with the facility with which, according to Mr. Medford, 
licences may be obtained, by paying about twenty guineas 
fees of office for any voyage, however unaccountable ; to 
enumerate the whole of which he declares would fill more 
pages than he intends his pamphlet to contain. One of 


them, which he gives in the form of a cafe, we fhall ex- 
traét. 


“ CASE.—Great Britain and Spain are at war ; America is at war 
with Spain, but at peace with England, One of the American thips 
of war being off Vera Cruz, learns that there is an Englith frigate at 
Vera Cruz receiving thoufands and thoufands of dollars on “board 
from the royal mint. ‘The American conceiving the -muft be a Spa- 
nith frigate in difguife, waits for her coming out, and captures her, and 
finds one millions of pounds on board, ‘The captain of the Englifh 
frigate protefts that fhe is an Englifh frigate; and fhews an order 
from the Lords of the Admiralty, ordering her to go there for the dol- 
lars: the whole appearing fo unaccountable, the American captain 
agrees to bring the frigate to England, and let it be decided by the 
Admiralty court, When the caule comes on, the following facts ap- 

ear. 

** An Englifh broker comes forward and claims it as his ; but not 
being able to prove any connection with the royal mint of Vera Cruz, 
or how he got the king of Spain’s order, or a royal licence fora 
Britith frigate, further proof is ordered ; when a Hamburgh broker 
comes forward, but he alfo not being able to explain the tranfaction, 
or how’ he got the property, more proof i is ftill requefted. 

** After that Monfieur Talleyrand comes forward and puts in a 
claim, but his claim being ftill worfe, further proof is again ordered ; 
when the Prince of Peace comes forward and explains the whole 
tranfaction. The king of Spain it feems wanting money to pay 
to France, Talleyrand. had. appeared to purchafe dollars from him in 
the royal mint, id Vera Cruz; he had fold them to Monfieur Talley- 
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rand at two fhillings and fixpence, and Talleyrand -had paid the 
Hamburgh broker one per cent, and the London broker one per 
cent. Such was the tranfa@tion; but whether the Britifh miniflers 
received alfo a per centage for the ufe of the Englifh frigate, or not, 
he never could get Talleyrand to explain. 

** Queflion—Would the dollars be a good prize? and in what au- 
thors, upon the laws of nations, is fuch tranfaétion juftified ? 

“ Was the Refiflance Englith frigate laft year not ordered to Vera 
Cruz, and did the not arrive at Portfmouth on the 26th of February, 
1807, with eight hundred thoufand pounds in dollars? That fuch 
voyages take place, fee the following extraét from the Morning Poft. 


*“* London, Feb. 28, 1807. 

“ The Refiftance frigate, Captain Adam, from the Weft Indies, is 
arrived at Portfmouth, having on board upwards of four millions of 
dollars, which the brought from Vera.Crus, by permiffion of the 
Britith and Spanith governments: the Refiftance failed from Vera 
Cruz on-the 14th of January,” 


Another article, which appeared in moft of the daily pa- 
pers in the month of September laft, will further illuftrate 
this fubject. 

“The Britith frigate, Diana, Captain Malling, arrived at 
Jamaica the end of July, and proceeded for Vera Cruz, hav- 
ing on board the fon of Sir Francis Baring. The Mediator, 
with a million of dollars on board, alfo arrived about the 
fame time from Vera Cruz.” 

We believe it to be found policy in the Britifh government 
to grant licences for neutral fhips to take Britifh manufactured 
goods out to the Spanifh colonies, and bring back fpecie or 
produce in return; but that licences fhould be granted to 
perfons to bring f{pecie home, who fend no goods out, that 
{pecie too part of the fubfidy due from Spain to France, and 
that his Majefty’s fhips of war fhould be employed thus to 
protect the property of the enemy, inftead of being employed 
to capture it, appears to us inexplicable. We know not upon 
what principle his Majefty’s late minifters can juftify fuch a 
tranfaction, and we truft it will be made the fubject of par- 
liamentary inveftigation. 

The laft chapter of this work difcuffes “ the advantages , 
and difadvantages of a war between America and England, 
to each country.” It is denied that the confifcation of Britifh 


debts would be any advantage to America; but ailerted that, 
on the contrary, if a balance were drawn, more property. 
would be found in Esgland belonging to America, than in | 

America belonging to England. We much doubt, whether 
Mr. Medford is correét in this idea; but not chooting to in- 
vade his province of imaginary calculations and tuppofitions, : 
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we fhall pafs on to the advantages which he fays America 
would derive from a war with Great Britain, and which he 
enumerates under the following heads : 

Conquett of Canada ; 

Privateers ; 

The free trade of the Englifh Weft Indies ; 

Preventing the Englifh fifhing on the bank of New- 

foundland. 

With regard to the former proje&t, Mr. Medford fays, “ my 
mind is made up, that America can take Canada whenever the 
pleafes. Ido not like to Lae pofitively without having folid 
grounds. In confequence, | applied toa gentleman on whom 
I could depend, who has perfectly fatisfied my mind.” ' Not 
having had the advantage of being enlightened by this gentle- 
man, we confefs that our minds are not {fo fatisfied. America 
made the attempt in the former war, but her forces were re- 
pulfed ; her commanding officer, General Montgomery, was 
killed, and the enterprife mifcarried. We cannot think that 
fhe would {ucceed now where fhe failed before; for fhe has 
fearcely any regular troops; and her militia, although very 
ufeful as adefenfive force, can no more be expected to ) under- 

take an offenfive war in a foreign country, than the volunteers 
of Great Britain. Mr. Medford efiimates, in his own way, 
the extreme injury that the commerce of Great Britain would 
fuftain from the American privateers ; and makes the follow- 
ing calculation, “ Laft war the Englifh captured from the 
Americans 904 fhips; the Americans captured from the Eng- 
lith 733 thips. The number of American privateers was 173. 
As Great Britain had at that time 6,200 thips, and fhe has at 
prefent 21,725 fhips ; fuppofing the American privateers to 
have only increafed in the fame proportion as the Englith 
fhips have done (but I calculate they would a vaft deal more 
in the fame time), the lofs of Britifh fhips would be 2,500 fhips.” 

The queftion would perhaps have been more correétly ttated 
thus: if America captured 733 fail of Britifh thips lati war, 

when Britain was, contending for the fovereignty of the 
ocean, and unable to afford adequate protection to her com- 
merce, how many thips would America capture now, that 
Britain has eftablifhed the fovereignty of the ocean, and is 
able to afford full proteétion to her commerce? Mr. Medford 
— very extraordinary fentiments refpectihg the Weti 
ndies 


*¢ What the courfe is which America muft purfue with refpec te 
the Weft Indies will require the utmoft confideration to determine ; 
fer I confider her more interefted in the welfare of them thap 
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Great Britain : before long they muft,in the courfe of things, belong 
to America, and England will be much richer without them. 

“ Ifa war fhould not take place, if Great Britain was at once to 
give up all the iflands and fettlements.to America, and pay the Eng- 
lifh merchants what they have advanced, fhe would be a much richer 
nation than fhe is at prefent; for I conceive that in the place of 
about 14,000,000/, which America and the Weft Indies now take of 
her manufa@ures, they would take 20,000,000/, and in the courfe of 
ten years 30,000,000/. In the courfe of twenty years more Great 
Britain could not manufacture enough.” 


According to this Utopian project, Great Britain fhould 
pay nearly one hundred: millions to the Weft India_proprie- 
tors, that fhe may give up thofe colonies to America; and 
then they are immediately to take off manufac¢tures to the 
amount of twenty millions per annum; in the courfe of ten 
years to the amount of thirty millions; and, in the courfe of 
twenty years, to a greater amount that fhe could furnifh ma- 
nufactures, He fhould have told us how the Weft Indies are 
to pay for all thefe manufactures. Unlefs they raifed much 
more produce than they now do, they could not pay for . 
them ; and if they did raife more, the growth would exceed 
the confumption of Europe, and the furplus would confe- 
quently find no purchafers. Mr. Medford fees little to pre- 
vent America from taking Jamaica. He overlooks, then, the 
Britifh navy, as he feems to do when he talks of preventing us 
from fifhing on the bank of Newfoundland. But America 
can ftarve the iflands, or ablige them to declare themfelves 
independent of Great Britain. He forgets, then, that the 
time has been when tle iflands continued in a ftate of hofti- 
lity with America for many years, without either being fiarv- 
ed, or declaring themfelves independent. They would, in 
fact, fuffer lefs trom her hoflility than they now fuffer from 
her neutrality. 

Next follows the detail of the difadvantages to Great 
Britain. 


“* Dangers of ftarving the Weft India iflands. | 
of lofing the Weft India iflands. 
of lofing Canada. 
of fuffering by privateers, 
of fuffering by want of corn. 
of fuffering by want of cotton. 


of the lofs to. Britifh manufa@turers.” 


The dangers of ftarving or lofing the Weft India iflands, of 
lofing Canada, and fuffering by privateers, have been already 
noticed. In adyerting to the danger of fuffering by want of 


, 
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eorn, Mr. Medford quotes the year 1801, in which Great 
Britain and her colonies imported 1,816,582 quarters. But 
as every evil has a tendency to check itlfelf, fo the quantity 
of land which has been enclofed aud cultivated, in confe- 
quence of that year of fearcity, has made the country fo in- 
dependent of importation, that no advance has taken place 
in the price of corn, although our accuftomed imports have 
 almoft entirely ceafed, in confequence of the countries from 
whence they were drawn having fallen under the dominion 
of France. The fupply of the W eft Indies with corn would 
be attended with no inconvenience to Great Britain, as the 
quantity now ufed in the dittilleries, which might be faved 
by the fubftitution of fugar, would fully tuffice for their con- 
fumption. We are thieate ned with the want of cotton for 
our manufactures, as one’of the evils refulting from an Ame- 
rican war ; and yet we are told, that “* not feventeen years ago, 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Jay were engaged in making a treaty, 
in which it was (tipulated by Lord Grenville, that no cotton | 
fhould be imported trom America,” Had Mr. Medtord given 
the fubject a little confideration, this feeming paradox w vould 
have been explained, and he would have been fatisfied that 
Lord Grenville’s ftipulation was highly judicious ; for the im- 
portation of cotton from America has ruined the cultivation 
of it in the Britifh Weft India colonies, and obliged moft of 
the cotton planters there to turn their eftates into canes, by 
which means the quantity of fugar has been increafed be- 
yond the demand. The cultivation of cotton can be re- 
fumed ina fingle year. England, therefore, would be at no 
lofs fora fupply ; ; andthe ruin would fall, noton the Britifh 
manufacturers, but on the American cotton planters, 

We now come to the author’s general deductions, obfer- 
vations, and propofals, in confequence of the foregoing en- 
quiy. He concludes, that Great Britain and America 
would both fuffer in the conteft, and that “ if Great Britain 
urges on the war, flie does fo becaufe it is her intereft, or 
that fhe conceives it to be fo.” He, however, decides that 
the difadvantages on her fide would greatly preponderate. 
Looking into the remote confequences of the war, he fays, 


*€ Should Britain fink in the conteft fhe now maintains with Eu- 
ropean powers, let it not be thought that that would be a matter of 
triumph for America; no, the world would be again plunged in 
defpotifm, and darknefs would foon follow. The age of commerce 
would be over, for defpots do not admit of its flourifhing under their 
hands. Would this be any advantage to America, even if fhe could 
fiand aloof from the danger? Certainly not. But again, could Ame- 
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rica fland aloof? No, Although extenfive, and probably about to bes 
come one of the moft powerful nations on earth, fhe is not yet able to 
cope with the Coloffus of Europe. Divifions will be excited in her 
councils; the Eaft will be divided from the Weft; and America wilt 
remain long under the hard and diftreffing influence of that power 
which aims not at freedom; which aims not at the conqueft of fingle 
kingdoms; which aims not at the conqueft of Europe, but of the 
whole world! !” 


It is ftrange that he fhould prophecy fuch evils to America 
from the hoftility of France alone, when America is inac- 
ceflible to her armies, but is affailable by the fleets of Great 
Britain. May not. divifions be excited in her councils, and 
the Eati be divided from the Weft, in confequence of a war 
with the latter, as well as with the former? He then reverts 
to the old outcry againft interefled merchants, fays the cafe 
is as he has ftated it to be ; condemns the data from which 
perfons are led to judge, fuch as examinations of Weft India 
merchants, determinations in prize caules, and pamphlets 
publifhed ; and concludes with obferving, that “ as the great 
portion of readers have not an opportunity to review evidence 
againft evidence, and fet off argument again{t argument, 
he has done this for them; hoping that two nations that 
muti lofe fo much by war, and gain fo much by peace, will 
not be rathly led to the ruinous expedient of force, by the 
falfe or interefted reprefentations of individuals.” 

In reviewing Mr. Medford’s “ Obfervations on European 
Courts,” in our laft number, we had occafion to call in quef- 
tien both his impartiality and information on commercial 
fubjects. In this opinion of him we are fully confirmed by 
the examination of the pamphlet now before us; and extend 
it to his impartiality on political fubjects alfo, where’ America 
is concerned. His prefent produétion is very inferior to his 
former in point of compofition; and appears to have been 
haftily written on the reigning topics of the day, rather with 
the view of attracting popular attention than of adding to the 
reputation of the author. The writer who undertakes the dif- 
euffion of fubjeéts at once complicated and important, fhould 
bring to the tafk a found natural judgment, and confidera- 
ble acquired knowledge. That Mr. Medford does not pof- 
fefs thefe qualifications in an eminent degree is not his fault ; 
but it is his fanlt that he has publifhed his fentiments on to- 
pies witbout obtaining that information refpeéting them, the 
means of which Jay open to him. [t is his fault, that he 
makes aifertions falie in themfelves, and injurious to the re- 
putation of others, becaufe it was his duty to afcertain theit 
trath, It is his fault, that he ufes abufe inflead of argument, 
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and fubftitutes contradiction for confutation ; and that Mr. 
Medford bas all thefe faults to anfwer for, we have abundantly 
fhewn. Either from inadvertency or felf-fufficiency he, has 
fuffered it to efcape him, that “ for years paft he has fhipped 
to America goods, the manufactures of Great Britain, to the 
amount of 100,000/.”. Thus it appears, that this gentleman, 
who rails inceffantly at interefted men, is as much interefted 
himfelf in the extenfion of the commerce of America as any 
Britith Weft India merchant or fhip-owner can poflibly be 
in confining it within its fair and wonted limits. Here we 
have the clue to his pofition, “ that Great Britain muft fub- 
init to the advantages which America may gain by her be- 
ing engaged ina war with the other European powers ;” and 
to the acrimony with which he treats ail thofe who main- 
tain a contrary opinion, As Demetrius, the filverfmith, who 
made filver fhrines for Diana, the goddefs of Ephefus, op- 
pofed the preaching of Paul, and fet up the cry of, Great is 
Diana of the Ephefians; fo Mr. Medford, influenced by the 
fame confideration (for by this craft we have our wealth), op- 
pofes thofe who preach the found dodtrine of the rights of 
Britain, and fets up the cry of, Great is Columbia. He pro- 
bably well knows, that many articles which are not adapted for 
home confumption may anfwer for exportation. His book 
appears to us to be of that defcription. Though it will not 
well bear the fcrutiny of Britith critics, being minus aptus 
acutis naribus horum hominum; yet, happily, in America 
there are no reviewers, and the general tenour of the fenti- 
ments may give it popularity’ with a certain clafs of readers, 
who, if their political animofities againft this country are grati-« 
fied, require of an author neither elegance of compofition, 
nor accuracy of ttatement. We would therefore advife Mr. 
Medford to pack up all the copies of this pamphlet which re- 
maio unfold, either at his printer’s, or at Meffrs. Richardfons, 
Cornhill; and ceufign them to his friend Mr. Thomas Dob- 
fon, Philadelphia. 

NOS a CU PE EE TE TT ST a ae 
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The Epics of the Ton; or, the Glories.of the Great World. 


[Concluded from vol, xxvii, p. 417.] 

IN our preceding Review, we limited our obfervations to 
the firft part of this produétion, to that which the author calls 
the Female Book. Our attention is now to be directed to the 
Male Book. So long as we found him the fteady advocate 
ef morals, lafhing the follies and vices of fafhionable life, 
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and endeavouring to ficm that torrent of immorality which 
threatens, more than the {words of our enemies, to bring de- 
folation and ruin on the land, we overlooked trivial blemithes, 
and gave him that honeft and cordial approbation, to 
which the excellence of his plan and the ability of the exe- 
cution fo juftly entitled him. But our difuppointment was 
great in perufing the fecond part, or Male Book, which i 
greatly inferior, in the difplay of talents, to the firft, and in 
which cenfure and even abutfe are lavifhed without difcrimi- 

nation, and, in many infiances, without juftice. The au- 
thor, indeed, feems to have adopted one of the moft errone- 
ous notions which ever entered the he: ad of man; namely, 
that the beftowal of praife is a certain proof of fervility or 
corruption ; and that the infliction of cenfure is the only in- 
fallible mark of independence. Let him but filentiy trace 
this notion to its fource, and then purfue it to its confe- 
quences, and he will, or we miftake him much, hatien to retract 
it. In many parts, too, the irony is fo very finely fpun as 
almoft to lofe its charaGer and property ; and, in fome cafes, 
it is impoffible to underftand what the author really means. 
{t muft, not, however, be inferred, from thefe obfervations, 
that every page of the fecond part of this poem is either de- 
voted to cenfure, or deferving of it;-fuch an inference would 
be alike unwarrantable and unjuti. 

The firft character here exhibited is the Duke of Portland, 
but, if the reader can collect, from the bard’s delineation, 
any one feature of it, he muft have more penetration than 
we can lay claim to. Mere common-place abufe, without 
any attempt even at difcrimination, pervades the whole 
‘portrait. The fecond, is Lord Henry Petty, who is thus 
ufhered in to public notice. 

“© When mighty foes, now mightier than before, 
Turn all their wrath on our deferted fhore ; 
When: many a king dethron’d, and plunder’d ftate 
Would feem to warn us of approaching fate ; 
Whom fhould we feek to fnatch the wav’ring helm, 
And through the fhoais conduct the plungir™ realm ? 
The man who oft, mid tempefts loud and eM@4 
Has feen the breakers dafh around the bar, do€ 
Who proudly refolute, and fternly brave, 5 Not 
Seems to require no fecond hand to fave atime 
ans for himfelf, and what he plans perf@ting 
As deaf to pray ers as to the raging ftorw} 1S faul) 
Who Rout in words, nor lefs in count’ngrious 1d, 
Confsrms the timid, animates the cold; + afger 
And feems prepar’d, when all at length is loft, 
“till to ftand up, and perifh an his pott : 
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Such ts the man for this dark feafon fit ; 
Such once we had, for fuch a man was PiTT. 


«e 


Peace to his fhade! Be all his faults forgot ! 
Complete perfection is no human lot. 

He was a ftatefmanp from his cradle bred, 

And high and lofty tower’d his youthful head ; 
His idol glory, matchlefs power his pride, 

All meaner ends were thrown with feorn afide ; 
While wealth and bonours on his nod awart, 
He liv’d a commoner, and died in debt ;— 

A debt his grateful country pays in tears, 
And counts it little of her vaft arrears.” 


A long note is fubjoined to thefe lines, which opens with 
maxim, "ae the juftice of which we cordially fubferi ‘be, sabe 
which we fhall prefently take occafion to apply. It is “ the 
tafk of the critic to {peak impartial truth.” Then follows a long 
charaGter of Mr. Piit, in ye which the anthor modetily 
infinuates to be the only j jeclt charafter ever drawn of that 
ftatefman. “ Receive,” he fays, “ the true Mr. Pitt at my 
hands, and let me indulge the fond hope that pofterity, dif- 
gutted with the fturdy declamations of Belfham, the ill-affort- 
ed newfpapers of Biffet, the lick-duft encomiums of Adol- 
phus, or Gifford, and M’Arthur’s promifed waggon-load of 
Gazettes foaked in train-oil, may feek for fair truth in the 
annotations of an Epic!” This is certainly an ealy way to 
jix the characters of joes writers, but not fuch a way as 
truth would purine. The epithet ick-duji, applied to the 
writings of Mr. Adolphus and Mr. Gifford, is equally w orthy 
of admiration for its correcine/s and for its eloquence: the 
author alludes, we fuppofe, to Mr. William Gifford, the 
tranilator of Juvenal, te HO name is mentioned in fubfequent 
notes, on which we fhall have fome comments to offer. 

We fhall not enter into an analytis of the character of 
Mr. Pitt, which is certainly drawn with ability, though 
many objeGions might be ftar ted to its accuracy ; particularly 
to the remarks on the preference {aid to have been given b 
Mr. Pitt to war over peace, after the murder of the King of 
France; and to thofe; on the vilionary apprehenfions of the 
great majority of the nation, at the period of the Loyal Af- 
fociations. We fhall briefly obferve that the war was a war 
of neceffity, not a war of choice; and that the dangers which 
threatened the country, from the machinations of the difuf- 
fected, were not vifionary bat real. His character of Mr, 
Pitt’s oratorical talents, though extremely laboured, is not 
perfectly jult; and we are almoft led to conclude, by one part 
of it, that he never heard Mr, Pitt fpeak. When ‘lie imputes 
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to his fpeeches tritenefs of idea, and want of correfpond- 
ence between the different members of his fentences, he 
afcribes to them qualities, for the-abfence of which Mr. 
Pitt’s orations were peculiarly diftinguifhed. So far was this 
from being the cafe, and fuch, on the contrary, was the claf- 
fical accuracy of his fpeeches, that it would have puzzied a 
much more correct writer than this annotator to improve 
a fingle fentence by ary alteration which would not have de- 
ftroyed the fenfe. If, indeed, he has formed his opinion 
of Mr. Pitt’s oratory from the fpecimens exhibited in the 
various reports of his fpeeches, his inaccuracy may be very 
naturally accounted for. 

But it is not on account of fuch falfe eflimates of character 
that we are difpofed to cenfure our critic; but for his viola- 
tion of his own maxim, that it is his duty to {peak impartial 
truth.” Unqueftionably, when he took upon bimfelf to con- 
demn others, with fo much decifion, it behoved him to be. 

articularly careful not to mifreprefent faéts bimfelf. © This, 
Behera he has done. For. inftance, he charges Mr. Pitt 
with having deprived Sir John Sinclair of the Prefidency of 
the Board of Agriculture for having oppofed him as a Mini- 
fier. The factus, that Su John was not deprived of that poft 
by Mr. Pitt; nor did Mr. Pitt think the Baronet’s impotent. 
oppoiition worthy the fmalleft difplay of refentment. - Again, 
he reproaches Mr. Pitt with “ boyith obftinacy and pitiful re- 
venge,” qualities wholly foreign from his difpofition ; and as 
inftances of the prevalence of thefe qualities in his mind, he 
cites * his condué& to the unfortunate hawkers,” an allufion 
which we do not underftand, “ and his expulfion of his old 
antagonift Horne Tooke, under the unjuttifiable and ridicu- 
lous | pretext, that a man once in orders can never become a 
member of the Houfe of Commons.” Here the author be- 
. trays either the moft wilful mifreprefentation, or the moft un- 
pardonable ignorance; for, in the firft place, whoever has 
yead Mr. Horne Tooke’s “ Two Pair of Portraits,” muft know 
that he was not the antagonift but the panegyrifi of Mr. 
Pitt; and the {mallet inveftigation of faéts would have fuf- 
ficed to convince the author, firft, that Mr. Horne Tooke was 
not expelled from the Houfe of Commons; and, fecondly, that 
Mr. Pitt had nothing to do with the a& which declared the 
incapacity of clergymen to hold feats in the Houfe of Com- 
mons. That act was brought in during Mr. Addington’s ad- 
miniftration, and by that minifter himfelf; and fo far from 
expelling Mr. Tooke, by an unnatural duft of conciliation 
which marked all his meafures, though the a@ was, of necef- 
fity, general in its operation, a clanfe was introduced into it, 
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for the fpecific purpofe of enabling Mr. Tooke,to keep his 
feat !—Again, the author afferts, “ He carried through. his 
favourite meature, the Union with [reland, by promifing Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.” It required no common aflurance to 
make this aflertion after the moft pofitive denial of the faét, in 
the Houfe of Commons, by Mr. Pitt himfelf; who certainly 
never made any fuch promife. ‘The author proceeds, in this 
firain of mifreprefentation—* Untaught by his father’s for- 
rows,” (what thefe were we are yet to learn) “ he quarrelled 
with his moft retpectable friends, and threw himfelt dcefence- 
Jefs into the arms of the court. Bereft of his independence, 
forfaken by the confidence of the nation, unfupported by the 
miferable dependents with whom he had furrounded himfelf, 
and unfortunate in all his dearefi enterprizes, the agitations 
of his proud {pirit overpowered the feeblenefs of an exhautt- 
ed body ; and he fell, at an early age, amidft the pangs of 
difappvinted ambition.”—If there were nothing more than 
empty declamation in this fentence, we fhould deem it un- 
worthy of notice, but it contains almoft as many falfehoods 
as alfertions. Mr. Pitt did not quarrel with his friends, but 
feveral of thofe friends bafely forfook him, from the mof 
felfifh and deipicable motives; he did not throw himfelf into 
the arms of the court, but merely obeyed the commands of 
his Sovereign (as it is the bounden duty of every fubjeét to 
do) in taking upon him the office of Prime Minifter; he 
was not bereft of his independence, but rigidly preferved it, 
to the Jaft; he was zot unfupported by any of his dependents 
whofe fupport could be of any ufe to him ; he was aot unfor- 
tunate in ad/his deareft enterprizes, fince “ he carried through 
his favourite meafure, the Union with Ireland ;” fince he 
made the French evacuate Egypt; and fince he preferved 
his country from the horrors of a revolution, and kept her 
Conttitution entire; and he did not fall, as is here infinu- 
ated, a prey to difspointed ambition; for though he was 
foiled in his meritorious efforts for refcuing the continent of 
Europe from the mercilefs fangs of an oe tae ufurper, 
his own ambition was not difappointed, but fully gratified 
by the attainment of the higheft honour to which he ever 
afpired. Lafily, we are informed, “ his public declarations 
in favour of religion were ardent, but his private convictions 
were never found, and his expiring moments were not thofe of 
confidence :”—No, nor were thofe of Dr. Johnfon; butwill any 
one prefume to infer that the Doétor was therefore not a 
found Chriftian? As to the bold affertion refpecting Mr. 
Pitt’s private convictions, we are confident that the author is 
profoundly ignorant of the faét, and that he has not the leaf 
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foundation for what he advances. Our readevs will now de- 
cide whether the author has fulfilled the critic’s tafk, “to {peak 
imparuial truth ;” or whether he bas fuffered his pations 
aud his prejudices to influence his judgment, and to guide 
his pen? We now return from the notes to the text, where 
the author, in ftating what Mr. Pitt was not, thews what his 
fuccefior was. 


When Europe funk, and Britain ftood aghaft, 
And Freedom trembled at the {weeping blatt ; 
Thou ne'er wer’t known, with dangling, petty grace, 
At Lady Bab’s to fhew thy fimp’ring face; 
At routs to flatter, or at hops to trip, 
A bow to ftudy, criticize a dip, 
Confult wih Hoby on the neweft boot, 
And hear Floriche upon a birth-day fuit; 
Thy trappings more than taxes to debate, 
And more thy motions ftudy than the flate; 
Or till at H—il—d Houfe to fmisk and dine, 
And charm my lady by your looks fo fine ; 
Accept her box to {nuff the country air, 
And wafte your many hours of ie:fure there* ; 
Politely phaut or to dine or dance, 
And but in council give a thought to Franee: 
Or, in the fenate, quite as brilliant grown, 
Aud quite as pliant, fwell, in gentle tone, 
The {mooth round {peech, whofe tubricating phrafe 
Aims at fome pretty thought a thoufand ways ;— 
(Soft its meander, fave where Vandal force 
Of crabbed figures crofs its limpid courte ; 
Thofe imps which make the fenfes reel, and, zounds ! 
Mitiake a cypher for a thoufand pounds ; 


- 


P< 





* “ Laft year this pretty little villa ferved for recreation amidit the 
terrible fatigues of office, This year it may do for the enjoyment of 
philofophic eafe, after this hopeful fprig of fcience and politics has 
refigned his unwelcome cares.” 

+ “‘ The troublefome things, figures, are greatly below the no- 
tice of a fine gentleman or a philofopher; but to attain fome know- 
ledge of them is rather a neceflary evil to a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It fomewhat hurts one’s feelings to fee a minifter fiand up 
in his place, and after a very pretty exordium to the budget, take up 
a bundle of papers from the table, gaze at the incomprehenfible cal- 
culations before him, flammer out a few confufed numbers, and then, 
with a rueful face, look over his fhoulder to V—n{—rt for afliftante. 
How often have I grieved to fee unhappy A—d—g—n_ in this la- 
mentable predicament! How did my heart yearn for explanation, 
while a young and noble ftatefman in vain tortured his brains to de- 


cypher the mighty plan of finance which he had fo very very prettily 
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While pitving friends excufe thy ftammering j jaw, 

By humbly pleading thou wer’t but cat’s paw :—) 

Or fhrinking hear the loud denouncer’s call, 

Another Felix ’fore another Pau/; 

Quit thy crude meafure without fhame or forrow, 
To-day propofe it, and retract to-morrow ; 

Content, though crowds thould fneer, and Cobbett teaze, 
To hold thy tiation, and be quite at eafe. 


** Such wer’t not thou. By great ambition led, 


To rule in Britain, and on France to tread; 

No filly joys, the fluttering crowd that fire, 

Poffefs’d thy heart, or waken’d thy defire ; 

One play feem’d quite enough in fourteen years*, 

And women’s fmiles were pafs’d like a¢tor’s tears, 

Still full of Britain’s fame and Europe's fate, 

Days fpent in bufine!s, nights in ftrong debate, 

By thee no fports were fought, no tafteful hours, 

Till nature mourn’d o’er thine exhaufted powers ; 
aw thy griev’d {pirit part with many a groan, 
Bre pierc’d by F.urope’s ills than by thine own. 


‘*¢ In days of yore, when ftatefmen flowly grew, 
And circling feafons brought them forth to view; 
They ftudied men, the nation’s temper felt, 
And deeply fearch’d where public intereft dwelt. - 
Now politicians {pring hke hot bed fruits, 
We place the dunghill and the muthroom fhoots ; 
Soak’d for a while in Cam, or Ifis’ ftream, 
Where fport the fifhes while the draught{men dream : 
Or warm’d with keener rays of northern light, 
Where youths, like pretty dancers, flafh and fight ; 





announced ! But it has been faid that this knowledge of figures is a 
vulvar acquirement; a thing within the reach of every clerk. Be it , 
fo—it is the more difgraceful for our oratorical politicians to be de- 
void of it. Nothing is more difgufting than to hear a man tiammer- 
ing through a long detail of numbers, which he cannot even read, 
far lefs conneét, or make intelligible to any human underitanding, 
There was nothing which brought Mr. Pitt more credit, or in which 
he more decidedly excelled all his cotemporaries, than the perfpicu- 
ity and fluency with which he detailed the moft complicated caleula- 
tions, There are few men, indeed, in parliament who can now be 
heard with patience on any financial topic.” 

* «When Mr. Pitt went to the political play of Pizarto, it was 
ftated to have been the firft time, for fourteen years, that he had vifited 
the theatre.” 

+ ‘* This is the ufual denomination and appearance of the rays of 
the Aurora Borealis,” 
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Where wrangling wits difpute of Nature’s laws, 

And find, ye gods! effe&ts without a caufe* : 

Propp’d by young friends who take the hint for fhouts, 
Adore his talk, and cheer bim when he fpouts ; 

Gaze on his drefs and eulogize his toes, 

And fnatch the crumbs which, pleas’d, around he throws 3 
See the young fiatefman o’er the treafure tower, 

And, like his fellow-infedts, fhine his hour+.” 


The bard is more juft to Mr. Pitt than his annotator. The 
latter, however, has done greater juftice to Mr. Fox, whofe 
character he has drawn with eonfiderable fkill, and with to- 
Jerable impartiality ; although he has omitted one or two 
firiking facts, and has preferred one falfe charge. againt 
him, which it is our duty to confute. He afferts, that Mr. 
Fox “ fupported the property-tax on the principle that men 
ought, as far as poflible, to be retained in the ftation which 
they have once occupied; and that it is quite as reafonable 
the lower orders fhould be ftarved, as that the bigher fhoald 
be deprived of their ufual enjoyments.? This is both flippant 
and falfe. Mr. Fox never maintained any fuch principle, 
but fupported the tax, from a conviction of its necellity, and 
from a belief that its operation was as equitable as that of 
any other.tax, equally productive, could be. ‘To charge him, 
therefore, with fuch a principle is downright calumny. Be- 
fides, we fhould be glad to afk this decifive annotator, in what 
way the property-tax could potlibly tend to ftarve the /ower 
orders, all of whom (at leaft all who had not more than fixty 
pounds a year) were exempted from its operation ?. But there 
is a great deal of democratic declamation interfperfed in 
thefe notes. The conttruction, too, of the fentence laft 
quoted, is inaccurate. When we talk of fiations which 
men have once occupied, it implies, that they no longer Oc- 
cupy them ; they cannot, therefore, be faid to retain, or to 
be retained, in them, but to refume ‘them ; ; retaining imply- 
ing actual poffellion of 284 object to be retained. With thefe 


—_— 





* “ Moft of my readers are acquainted with the famous contro- 
verfy about effect and caufe, which lately fet the clergy and the phi- 
Jofophers of Scotland by the ears, Had the new fcheme of finance 
been the invention of its propounder in the Houfe of Commons, we 
might have fuppofed it to have been a germ of this northern fchool ; for 
there we found a very great e//e? —no lets than the payment of the 
national debt and the abolition of taxes—about to be accomplifhed 
without any difcernible cau/e.” 

+ ‘* Butteiflies and others, which have fplendid wings and fhort 
lives.” _- 
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cautions we fhall fubmit the well-drawn character of Mr. 
Fox to our readers. 


“Charles James Fox derived from nature a vigorous capacity, 
which was early improved, by a liberal education. His conceptions 
were rapid, his fancy brilliant: the indulgence of his father gave 
him an open and fearlefs addrefs; and a continual intercourfe with 
the circles of gaiety and fafhion rendered his expreflion fluent, un- 
conftrained, and elegant. He feemed born an orator, and deftined 
by nature to thine in the political fphere, His temper, frank, can- 
did, and generous, was calculated to gain him many friends, and to 
difarm the animofity of every enemy. There was nothing in it ta 
infpire awe, or to excite miftruft; no one was thrown to an uncom- 
fortable” diftance. He feemed born to live with eafe and good hu- 
mour, and to communicate thefe agreeable feelings to all around 
him. 

« His more advanced education tended to blaft the fruitful plants 
which fhot up in fo rich a foil, and to give room and luxuriance to 
every weed, His youth was acontinued courfe of diffipation. Thofe 
hours of vigour and ardour, which ought to have béen fpent in the 
labours of the clofet, were devoted to the gaming table, the amour, 
the midnight debauch. The habits thus contra¢ted gradually be- 
came irreliftible. He could only by farts confine timfelf to ferious 
ftudies: he needed diffipation to refrefh his mind: he became inca- 
pable of that fteady attention to bufinefs, without-which it is ims 
pofhble to conduét the affairs of a great and active nation, 

“* His introduction into political life was not peculiarly fortunate. 
His father, indeed, enjoyed the reputation of abilities, yet he had 
funk under the talents, and {till more under the integrity, of Chat- 
ham. But if Fox derived fome ftain from his parentage, his own 
conduct feemed not likely to remove the blot; and while men ad- 
mired the brilliancy of his parts, they wondered and lamented that 
fo much genius fhould be united to fo little prudence or virtue. 

‘“« The unfavourable occurrences which crofled his political career 
might fpring from accident ; but they derived new force, trom the 
warmth or the facility of his own temper. During the American 
war, he had derived much popularity from his refolute and vinient 
oppofition to Lord North: but when this nobleman and his friends 
pafied over to the party of Fox, and were by him received with his 
ufual facility and franknefs, the people looked upon their patriot as 
guilty of the moft unprincipled dithonefty in thus cordially coalefcing 
with the men whom he had juft purfued with the mott opprobrious 
invective. The odium of the coalition continued ever afterwards to 
hang, like a noxious vapouf, upon his brighteft beams. 

“ When Great. Britain interfered to put a ftop to the conquering 
arms of Rufha, the friends of monarchy were alarmed and incenfed, 
when they faw Fox not only oppofe adminiftration at home, ™ 
even carry his zeal fo far as to fend abroad an accredited ayent to 
thwart the views of government, During the lamented illue(s of the 
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fovereign, his activity drew down upon him a new load of indigna- 
tion. Men could not look upon the warmeft friendthip for the fori 
as a fufficient excufe for deferting his duty to the father. 

‘The French revolution followed clofe. Fox, in conformity with 
his principles, applauded the firft movements of freedom, and the 
nation united in his fentiments. The excefies which enfued altered 
the general feelings: the beft principles became abhorred, when 
found in the mouths of atrocious villains: and in the ideas of the 
multitude, Fox became affociated with thofe who fpoke the fame 
language, however different their intentions and actions. ‘The con- 
fiernation afterwards diffufed throughout the kingdom, and the vaft 
popularity of bis great political antagonitt, gavea ftill deeper bold 
to thefe impreflions; and no one feemed worthy of public truft, who 
did net revile Fox as an enemy to his country. His own impru- 
dence was, indeed, fearcely lefs fatal to his interefts, than were the 
arts of his adverfaries, He: gave too free accefs to men of profligate 
characters and dark defigns: He uttered expreffions too violent at 
any time, but foolith in the extreme amidit the ferment which then 
prevailed: Hle even degraded bimfelf toa level with the loweft de- 
magogues, by haranguing inotley mobs in the fields around London. 
His patriotifm became more fufpected, when he declared his country 
to be in extreme danger, and then took the unmanly refolution of 
abandoning her councils, and configning himfelf to eafe and setire- 
ment. Thefe aéts are indeed attributed to a facility which led him 
to yield to men whole opinions he fhould have defpifed : but this is 
only to defend his heart at the expence of his head. 

** The fame lamentable facility masenty eclipfed the rays which 
began to break forth at his decline, After twenty years of oppofition, 
he came into power without facrificing his honour ; but his firft aét, 
in the Houle of Commons, as a minifter, was the introduction of a 
bill to enable a colleague to poilefs at once two important, rich, and 
incompatible oflices, Ile feemed to feel his own. degradation: He 
feemed confcious that he was fetting at defiance all his former pro- 
feflions, and trampling to duft all the glory of his life. His counte- 
nance reddened, and his'voice became choaked, with fhame and an- 
ger, when his adverfaries reminded him of what he withed to forget, 
and reproached him as the tool of iniquity and avarice. With this 
initiation, his former principles feemed to have vanifhed. The worft 
meafure of bis predeceflors, the property tax, which he, had lately 
reprobated as the moft impolitic, unjult, and oppreffive, of all exac- 
tions, he now fupported as an ingenious device, and defended an in- 
creafe of its injutiice and oppreflion, 

‘* Morality is too often neglected by the ambitious, as ufelefs to 
their advancement: but experience fhews that the want of a good 
moral character cannot be compenfated to a flateiman by any fame 
of talents. ‘The general opinion of Fox’s licentioufnefs was perhaps 
the greateft obitacle to his fortunes, and the glue which made calum- 
nies fo readily adhere to bim, He was even ‘believed to be the prin- 
cipal inftrument in polluting that fpring, from which the nati. ex- 
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pected its future happinefs to flow: nor was this furmife confined to 
the vulgar, So confirmed was the general opinion of his liceatiouf- 
nefs, that his adherents, efpecially in certain difant quarters of the 
Ifland, feemed to have affumed it as the diltinguifiing badge of their 
party ; and youths who profeiled contempt for religion, and prac- 
tifed an unbounded libertinifin, were there almoit the only acknow- 
ledged Foxites. The moral a¢t, by which he clofed his gayer ca- 
reer, excited {carcely lefs reprehenfion: however reclaimed and 
meritorious might be the object of his choice, yet it feemed too 
thecking to decorum that the wife of a great fiatefman fhould be an 
improper companion for any honeft matron. 

** The mind of Fox was naturally open and liberal ; and his prin- 
ciples bore the ftamp of his difpofition. He feemed from conviction 
the affertor of popular rights, and a decided enemy to arbitrary go- 
vernment. Yet his principles could not at ail times refitt either his 
facility or his warmth ; and fome portion at leatt of his confiltency 
may be attributed % his permanent fituation as leader of oppofition, 
He was accufed of rank democracy; but with much injuftice. He 
entered political life among the ariftocracy, and with them clofed 
his career. It was by their prevailing fluence againtt the crown that 
he twice became a minifter; and by them he was fupported throughout. 
He was a friend to extent!ve fuffrage ; but he knew that the votes of 
the lower orders muft ever be at the command of the higher, In 
power, he had always the intereft of the ariftocracy in view. He en- 
deavoured to throw the whole patronage of India into the hands of 
the Parliament: he fupported the property tax on the principle that 
men ought, as faras poilible, to be retained in the ftation which 
they have once occupied; anc\ that it is quite as reafonable the 
lower orders fhould be ftarved, 5S that the higher fhould be deprived 
of their ufual enjoyments. . 

“‘ The knowledge of Fox was chiefly of that defeription which 
may be drawn from converfation, or from books of ealy perufal. In 
a country whofe profperity hinges 0 D thearrangement of its tndutiry, 
whofe government depends on the fk ilful fupport of public credit, he 
acknowledged him(elf ignorant of po litical economy and finance. He 
was not deeply verfed in official bafin efs; nor had purlued any fub- 
ject with the accuracy of {cientific inv; ‘tigation. But in the political 
hiftory of his country, in the laws rela tive to 'ts conftitution, in the 
difpofitions and views of foreign powers , in the arts which conciliate 
and lead mankind, his knowledge was ‘perhaps unrivalled by any 
modern politician. 

‘ His eloquence was the grand foundat ion of his fame. He had 
to ftruggle with ‘the difadvantages of ap; Yearance. His figure was 
unpromifing, his motions ungraceful, his vy vice fhrill, and his enun- 
ciation, at the commencement of his {peech, indifiinct and hetitating. 
Every thing announced that all was unpre: 2ditated, and that the 
hearer had nothing to expe@ but the eflufions 2! the moment. Butas, 
he proceeded, this circumftance became a fo: ce of admiration, As 
he grew warm, his words began to flow; hi: ' enunciation became 
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lear and forcible; his countenance g'iowed with ardour, and every 
motion {poke the force of his feelings; Hle haftened direélly to his 
fubject 2 it feemed to occupy his whole foul, to call forth every 
power of imagination and judgment. He was irrefiftibly hurried on 
by bis emotions, and his hearers were hurried along with him. In 
whatever he faid there was an air of candour and earneftnefs, v+hich 
carried in it fearcely lefs perfuafion than his words, By the s;apidi- 
ty and firength of his conceptions, he was enabled to place ‘ais fub- 
ject in the cleareft light ; and he hac] an un ufual facjlity in ‘calling to 
his affiftiance the refources with whicth books or converfatio., had fup- 
plied him. His wit was very fuccelsful, and his farcafmr,s peculiarly 
poignant: they were not delivered with b itternefs, anc, they feemed 
always to fall julily on the head of theiro bjeét. y 

** Yet his eloquence was net free from tk ie vices to which it was na- 
turally fubjected by his habits. His’ or ations we se never regular 
never fkiliully arranged. ‘The hearer, borne alc ng by his iach, 
did not difcuver his defultory tramnfition 1s: but ie A aitteBion lie 
found it difficult to retrace the maze whi ch he ' pad traverfed As he 
always trufied to the moment, his ex! aibitic yns depended much on 
the {tate of his {pirits; and it was not? ance »»mon 1 fee-him labour 

- through a hefitating, devious difcourfe. , w pich fcarcely retained the 
attention of his hearers. , d 

“Even thofe, who difliked his polit ii 6, moft, admired his difpof- 
tion, THis friends felt towards him a ° 4. +fonal ‘ettacheien : and the 
open franknefs of his manner often di| fied olitical ahimost . He 
was regarded as the very model of a aed Enelifhmun. y: 

‘* His early diflipation and the nar schtintll of his private fortune in- 
volved bim in perpetual difficale es, which embarrafled his mind, 
and often engaged him as difagre eable dependence. The expedient 
of ° general contribution of his { riends, by which he was at length 
extricated, Bie irrecoverabl : blow to his refpectability. Thofe 
ps ner Ape ne aa . ft range revolution of fentiment, when 
. here omagtae nC ame a fuppliant for their alms. Some 
fub{criptions. ' yg to mortify him by their oftentatious 

‘ . . . 7 x 

His inviolable attachmer: t to peace was the nobleft feature in his 
ye A Even bi, soft determined enemies lamented his 
pote Baan oR aegociations which had owed their birth 

. yur only Minifter of Peace expired. 


fi: At “ o- weet tion our readers will f{carcely refrain 
TOM. & SERS, paricn arly when they cali to mind the memo- 


rar Came ae Mr. Fox on the peace of Amiens, in 
Me ic 2 Wh nN CC aufe it was favourable to the enemies of 
sng» sce" Si reaped the author mutt either have coucurred 


ne an e 3 js fentiment, or have differed from him: 
renee; if the latte vas hypocritical not to declare his concurs 
3 Senet x, he has been guilty of a culpable omiffion 
eo te $5 js diffent. Indeed, in wholly forbearing te 
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notice fo prominent a feature in the political character of Mr, 
Fox (particularly, when he beftowed indifcriminate praifes oa 
his peace-loving difpofition), he has betrayed his duty, whether 
he be confidered as a biographer, or as a portrait painter, 

In his next note, on the authority of a mere on dit, he ac- 
cufes the Britifh Government of injuttice and cruelty, for 
having forced the Grand Duke of Tulcany, the King of Sar- 
dinia, and other fecondary powers, into a war with France. 
But here, as in fome other inttances, he difplays his humani- 
ty at the expence of his integrity, for he either knows, or 
ought to know, that there is not the fmallett foundation for 
the fact; and that to libel his own country, is no proof of 
either patriotifim or honefty. 

In his portrait ‘of Lord Grenville, the poet praifes Mr. 
Fox, at the expence of his Lordfhip, and, in his ufual indi- 
rect manner, makes his commendations of the former the 
vehicle of his fatirical attacks on the latter; but he is parti- 
cularly unfortunate in both, for he cenfures Lord G. chiefly 
for his vigorous meafures in refifting the efforts of France for 
the fubjugation of Europe ; and in the following lines praifes 
Mr. Fox fo awkwardly, as to give to his praife the femblance 
of fatire. 


‘ 
“Thou, Fox, didft never quaff the public fprings, 
And richly batten on the goodly things ; 
From loaves and fifhes feek thy fortune’s cure, 
And rather fleece the people than the poor.” 


Indeed! and did this fimple bard never hear of a certain 
defaulter of unaccounted millions, no finall portion of which 
was publicly acknowledged to have been {pent by this difinte- 
refted patriot? nor of a certain finecure, ycleped, the clerk- 
frip of the pells, which the faid patriot received as a gift from 
his father, before he had rendered a fingle fervice to the 
fiate, and which he fold to pay a gambling debt? Is this ém- 

artial truth, or partial ignorance ‘ 

The portrait of Mr. Canning is the moft contemptible 
compofition in the whole colleétion, both as to matter and 
to manner. If the poet really entertain the opinion which he 
declares of Mr. Canning’s talents and qualifications, we pit 
his ignorance; and if he do not, we abhor his duplicity. 
The natural abilities of Mr. Canning, and the improvement 
which they have acquired from education and fiudy, have 
been acknowledged and proclaimed by the moft competent 
judges of both parties. He was educated, too, with a view 
to a political life; he was early brought into Parliament, and 
was appointed under-fecretary to Lord Grenville, in the fe- 
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reign department, a poft which he held for feveral years. 
What his conduét has been fince he has been fecretary of 
fiate, we too fully explained, on a late occation, to render 
the repetition neceilary to our readers. Suffice it to fay, that 
it has been fuch as completely to contradia all the aflertions 
of this writer refpecting it. But as we have pronounced this 
compofition to be fo contemptible, a regard for “ impartial 
truth” requires that-we fhould lay it before our readers, that 
they nay be enabled " judge how far our fentence is juft or 
otherwiie. 


‘© ¢ Seven years have pafs’d fince James’s park I’ve feen, 
‘ And Wapping but receiv’d me yetter-e’en ; 
‘ O’er many a wave, to many a diftant realm, 
‘I’ve firetch’d the canvas, and I’ve watch’d the helm ; 
‘ Great changes, well I ween, have chane’d the while, 
‘ Amidft the mighty pilots of our ifle ; 
‘This morn they brought me a newfpaper in, 
‘With many a paragraph to raife a grin ; 
* The members too, as ufual, pitch’d their flrength ; 
* Some {poke in proverbs, fome harangued at length; 
‘ There Chanc’lors, Secretaries, told at large 
‘ Their own great merits, and their mighty charge ; 
‘ But whence their merits fprung, or what their name, 
‘1 knew no more than Tchi-tung’s men of fame. 
© When laft I left this land, our ruling great 
* Were known to ev'ry child in ev’ry ftate 5 
‘ And round the fkirt of Canton’s crazy wall 
© Were fam’d as much as in St. Stephen’s hall.— 
* Say, if thou canft, what new-fprung men are thefe, 
‘That hold earth’s {cales, and rule the lords of feas ?’ 


*¢¢ Unhappy thou!’ replied the man of pen, 

Who bhatt as yet to learn thefe mighty men. 
‘ Since Britain firft rofe from the ebbing wave, 

‘ © No mightier hands were ftretch’d her realm to fave; 

‘ No mightier hands her rivals to o’erthrow, 
* And fix the fetters on the gnafhing foe. 
* Of great Canino fure thine ears have heard, 

, * Vit for a ftatefman ere he wore a beard ; 
* Sate ‘neath his wing, their all fcared Britons hold, 
‘ Nor care though lions prowl around the fold. 


“ ¢ Bleft Britain! now thy hour of triumph’ 8 nig 5 
‘ O’er fea and land thy conqu’ring flag thall fly! ; 
* But who th’ illuftrious fire, and princely dame, 
‘ That brought to light the child decreed to fame ?” 


* * His ancient pedigree, by records good, 
‘ Reach’d pafi King Arthur, nay, beyond the flood 


wr 
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‘In Rome or Athens had he found his birth, . 
* His line had foar’d beyond the fons of earth ; 

‘Some god of prowefs vaft, and am’rous fame, 

* Some goddefs bright, had prov'd lis fire and dame. 
‘With mother wit to profit e’en by play, . 

‘ Through devious paths he well could find his way ; 

‘ With wits could toy, and by their aid attain 

‘ Ends they ne’ér dreamt of, friends whofe {miles were gain. 
‘ Thus following clofe, where brilliant fortune led, 

‘ The great Canino lifts on high the head !' 


*< “« But fay what treafures bear aloft his ftate, 
* What goodly rent-rolls in) his train await? 
‘ What independence buoys him o’er the tribe 
‘ That fell their honour for a lentile bribe ? 


“ ¢ With eye clear-fighted, and with temper’d fire, 
‘ While prudence fed the glow of young defire, 
‘ He fought a bride from Scotland’s diftant hills, 
‘ Where pure {pring-water leaps in virgin rills, 
‘ Where thepherdefies boatt their lily fold, 
‘ And fometimes, not lefs pleas’d, their fiaffron gold. 
‘ Hence came the fair that blefs’d Canino’s arms, 
‘ With cafh and beauty, paradifal charms ! 
y * Pare, (potlefs, was the wealth from that pure clime | 
Vhere children fhine not by a parent’s crime ; 
* Unlike the treafures bought with barter’d fame, 
‘ Torn from the wretch amidft the midnight game— 
‘ Who, then awaking, {tarts with curdling blood, 
‘ To think his infants foon fhall gafp for food : 
‘ A dungeon drear his years forlorn attend— 
‘ Then flies from fancy to a direful end ! 
* While the cool murd’rer now, around his bed, 
* Sees ruin’d phantoms at dark midnight tread ; 
‘ And, bolts and bars unfit his foul to {creen, 
‘ He madly haftes to join the grifly fcene ; 
‘ That wealth, for which he fold his peace, refign’d, 
‘ Left to his heirs, and fcatter’d on the wind. 
‘ Far diffrent gains Canino’s {tate uphold, 
* No [pot is feen to dim the virtuous gold. 


* * Thus crown’d with wealth, what pow’rs our hopes await, 
‘ What mighty talents to fupport the ftate ? © P 


“© Afk you his pow’rs whofe fame has fill’d the world, 
‘ And in the cabinet its flags unfurl’d ? 
‘ Who never fails*his cheering friends to charm, 
‘So loud, fo long, fo very firm, fo warm? 
* But far o’er all his talents foars his wit, 
‘ Wit never giv’n to Fox, nor caught by Pitt! 
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‘ By this our realm o’er foreign foes thall rife, 
’ * And tread on him who heav’n and earth defies. 
‘ Napoleon fierce can face an Auftrian gun, 
‘ Nor from a hairy Coffack flinching run ; 
‘ Can trot at leifure ’midft the whizzing balls, 
* And almoft rub againft the hoftile walls ;— 
‘ But this great-hero, pierc’d by pointed words, 
* Grows foft,as lath, and pale as Suffolk curds; 
* A pun confounds him, and a fmart conceit, 
‘ Or epigram fevere, yet wondrous neat, 
‘ Will lay the braggart proftrate at our feet! 
* Such are the powers by which Canino’s hand 
* Shall chafe the proud ufurper from his land. 
‘if F re* can tag a rhyme, and G—f—d ftill 
* Can turn a period with a placeman’s quill, ' 
* Canino’s flores fhall then-come forth with grace, 
‘ At every point a magazine he'll place, 
* Where’er Napoleon turns his ruffian face. 
‘Lo! ’gainft his. front the laden Coffack brings 
‘ The Englith fubfidy, fierce verbal ftings ; 
‘ While weft, fouth, north, well marfhall’d in his rear, 
* With accents dire the tirailleurs appear ! 
* With keen barb’d darts ftuck round, fhall fume the beatft, 
* Like baited bulls at far-fam’d Spanith feat ; 
‘ Till, quite o’ercome, he'll lay him down and die— 
‘ Then be it mine to fpread abroad the joy ; 
‘ For, Sir,——Canino’s $ t ad f.% 








. In the note here quoted, and in others, the learned tranf- 
lator of Juvenal is attacked as a placeman, a parajite, and a 
tool of Government, for fach, fubfiantially, is the fum of the 
charges preferred againft him, or they mean nothing. Now, 
we fhould be glad to learn what all the clamour againft place- 
men, which pervades the whole of this part of the volume, 
means ?. [s the author prepared to contend that' Government 
can be carried on without places?) Certainly not ; indeed, he 
admits, that “ Itis not the legal emoluments of the efficient 
offices that are enormous; they are in many inftznces too 
{mall.” It cannot then be difhonourable to hold thefe necef- 
fary offices; and no man is a fair fubject for cenfure who 








* “ The firft of thefe wits has become a celebrated diplomatift, as 
the world has heard. The fecond is a wit of a fuperior ftamp; and 
much did the A———n owe to jts editor. It is very eafy to white 
pretty epigrams when they pafs through the hands of fuch a correct- 
or. He now enjoys the rewards of his labours in a tolerable ftream- 
Jet from the river of public fweets, He will now again be probably 
ealled into ation.” 
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holds them, unlefs he is unfit for them, or derives from them 
tllegal emoluments. Now, by applying this principle to the 
gentleman i in quettion, it will be feen how grofsly unfounded 
and unjuft the cenfures on him are. He holds two fmall 
offices; one in the Exchequer, which produces the enormous 
fum of SOl. a year, and the other, that of a commiffioner of 
the lottery, which yields, we believe, between two and three 
hundred. He fulfils the duties of them both pundtually and 
confcientioufly ; and there can be no reafon to fuppofe that 
he is not every way qualified to hold them. Such is “ the 
tolerable ftreamlet from the river of public fweets,” for the 
pofieflion of which a man is to be charged, by an anony- 
mous writer, with having facrificed his inte grity, his honour, 
and his independence. Such infamous calumny merits : the 
feverett chatiifement. If Mr. G. has promulcated, in his 
writings, principles or doctrines falfe or dangerous, let them 
be confuted and corrected. But let not any foul-mouthed 
calumniator prefume to tax him with fervility, becaufe he 
happens to hold two inconfiderable pofts. The fact is, that 
there exifts not a man of more upright and independent prin- 
ciples and conduct, a man more generally and more defervy- 
edly efteemed, or a man more incapable of facrificing his 
principles to his intereft, than Mr. William. Gifford. 

In one of the notes annexed to the above portrait of Mr, 
Canning there are fome excellent reflections on the defiructive 
vice of gaming; but what relation the anecdote which it 
contains has to Mr. Canning, it is not poflible to conceive. 
Our limits compel us to paiS over wiihout notice many of 
the characters and many of the paflages which we had 
marked for our animadverfion. Of the former, that of Mr. 
Sheridan is the beft drawn ; but it is too long to extraétwhol- 
ly, and we fhall therefore only lay fome parts of it before our 
readers. 

* At times Dame Nature, in a bounteous mood, 
A foil prepares for any produce good ; 

. There yellow harvetts may luxuriant fhoot, 
There on the vine may fwell the cluft’ring fruit ; 
There, if neglected, every weed defign'd 
The floth to chaften of the lingering hind, 

The nettle, briar, thiftle, dock may grow, 
And far and wide the yellow ragwort blow. 


“‘ In any calling might Tigelhius fhine, 
The-moving orator, the bard divine ; 
Rule as the ftatefman, as the wit enchant, 
Such powers did Nature to her favourite grant. 


R2 
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Tigellius felt the boon; and, all by turns, 
The wit, the bard, the orator, he burns; 
Scarce fora day his lov’d purfuit the fame, 
And ftill deferting ere he wins the game. 


“ To rival Shakfpeare fee his genius rife, 
His tafteexcels, his wit with Shak{peare vies : 
Yet fee the pigmy monument he rears !—— 
Two plays are all the work of thirty years; 
Save one burlefque* to mock the Bavian throng, 
One maudlin farce, mere vehicle for fong+. 
At length, deferting genius, fee him job. 
A German tragedy to pleafe the mob ; 
Prop with fmart crutch Anne Plumptre’ st hobbling fiyle, 
And of its bloffoms the Gazette|| defpoil ; 
With royal ravings make the fcene abfurd§, 
And turn Ataliba to George the Third ; 





* “ Such burlefques are not without their utility ; and, if toler- 
ably executed, are always amufing. The genius which they require 
is not however of the firft rate, for feveral have been fucce(sful. The 
chief praife is given to theinventor of this mode of writing; and the 
author of the Rehearfal will therefore always be more noted than 
the author of the Critic.” 

+ ‘*1 believe few have feen the Duenna, when well aéted, without 
_ pleafure ; and I believe as few have read it with pleafure. A good 
actor may make fomething both of the incidents and the dialogue ; 
but in the clofet, ‘ little Ifaac’ isalmoft as dull as the wnaccountable 
appendage Don Carlos. —As a vehicle for fongs, however, it may be 
fo fo, as times go: but, alas! is it from the author of the Schvol for 
Scandal that we ought to expect mere vehicles ?” 

{t “ This lady is well known throughout the nation as the faithful 
retailer‘in Englifh of whatever Kotzebue choofes to pour forth in 
German. She has tranflated all his plays and travels—incompara- 
ble induftry? and at arate fo moderate, as her publifher will ac- 
knowledge, that fhe muft either be much in love with the work, or 
miferably tired of it.” 

{| “‘ The reader is aware that all thofe loyal addreffes, in which the 
worthy citizens of our corporations breathe out warm devotions at the 
fuot of the throne, are infertedin the Gazette. Whether fome cele- 
brated fpeeches delivered at Drury-lane, from the pen of a great poet, 
do not beara ftriking refemblance, in fentiment and ftyle, to the ufual 
{train of thefe addreffes, the knowing reader is left to determine.” 

§ ‘* There is nothing which more certainly and readily difgutts us 
with the dainties of which we are moft fond, than to be obliged to 
{wallow them in large quantities on every oecafion. No one will dif- 
truft the powers which I, or any other Englifhman poffefs, of digeft- 
#g loyal effufionsin the theatre. In this Way we have all moft invin- 
cible flomachs. Yet it muft be acknowledged that of late we have 
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Pizarro fet to Buonaparte’s d d work, 

While Rolla reprefents his Grace of York ! ! 

O loyal bard! O labours not in vain ! 

As tells the treafurer’s box of Drury-lane ; 
Whate’er Whig* bumpers cool thy loyal heat, 

A patriot thou to Drury and the Fleett ! 

Once more burfts forth bright genius ere it clofe, 
And, join’d with Johnftonef, can a fhow compofe ; 
The walks of Shakfpearé and of Farquhar leaves, 
And in a cavern hides with Forty Thieves.” 





Thefe obfervations, both of the poet and his annotator, 
are very good, and entitled to that praife, which we, moft 





had the dainty adminiftered in fuch unreafonable proportions, that 
to relifh it at leaft is more than can be expected from us. I could 
mention fome fcore of plays, and twice as many farces, which have 
come forward with the fole merit of an abundant provifion of loyal 
clap-traps. This is taking advantage of loyalty with a vengeance. 
It muft, like charity, cover a multitude of iniquities—the want of 
wit, intereft, and common fenfe. The play of Pizarro has the me- 
rit of being among the. firft dramas in which loyal fentimentality 
was turned to fuch exceflive good account. But if its glowing 
fpeeches raifed the patriotifm of the nation, they certainly have as 
much debafed its tafte ; and after its great popularity, we have little 
reafon to look for nature and fimplicity in any ferious dramatic per- 
formance. Did ever the favages of Peru fpeak in fuch a manner? 
But indeed the fentiments are the property of no nation, nor of any 
race, under [eaven.” 

* “ Tt cannot be forgotten that at the Whig Club (a fociety which 
have the honour of perpetuating a party diftinétion, a century after 
the ground of its exiftence is removed) it became fathionable, fome 
years ago, to omit that antiquated toatt The King. The fubftitute 
was the Sovereignty of the People. Butin Drury-lane, it was found 
convenient to hold. different fentiments, and to drink his Majefty’s 
health with every bumper.” 

+ ‘* Our readers will recolleé& a famous patriotic exhibition which 
took place during the mutiny at the Nore, which will be prefently al- 
Juded to in its proper place.” 

t “ Johnftone, the machinift of Drury-lane theatre, a moft inge- 
nious man, and one of the beft play-wrights of the age. Without 
his affiftance; what would become of our heroes of the north, our 
wood demons, and other refpeétable perfonages of the fame clafs ? 
In the compofition of a Pantomimic Operatic Tragedy, the favour- 
ite drama of the day, the labour of the poet is one of the leaft 
things to be confidered. : 


“ * Dixit ad hucaliquid? Nil fane. Quid placet ergo ? 
* Lana Tarentino violas imitata colore.’ ” 
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cheerfully, beftow on them. In the following fhort note, al- 
luding to the magifterial -repreteatative of Mr. Sheridan, at 
his theatre, there is fome wit and point. 


“‘ This Aaron, although not the brother of Mofes, is a perfonage 
not lefs formidable’ to the Egyptians. His rod is in their eyes a very 
ferpent. It was a practical, though rather a biting iliuitration of 
that law, which includes players among rogues and vagabonds, when 
a police magiftrate was made the aGive manager of Drury lane.” 


This is one of the two magiftrates whom Mr. Sheridan 
thought proper, from very obvious motives, to exempt from 
his general attack, in the Houfe of Commons, in the body 
of police magiftrates, to which they do not belong. The 
concluding part of this character is equally entitled to praife 
with the former. \ 


‘¢ While fome to compafs gold all comfort crofs, 
Tigellius knows to live without the drefs: 
Bleft fcience fure to all whofe fund’s in doubt, 
Thrice bleft to thofe whofe credit’s fairly out! 
Yet things there are which fill the fiout with dread, 
And raife a megriin in the foundett head ; 
Even gallant toldiers fcarce can ule their feet, 
While duns and tipitafis eye them in the ttreet : 
But Britain’s ftatutes, kind to men of f{pirit, 
Some refuge yet provide for drooping merit; 
A thrine there is, from duns a fafe retreat, 
Nor fhut from wit or gold, yclep‘d a feat ; 
This fhrine who touches may his cares forego, 
And, owing thoufands, nothing feem to owe’; 
Then tradefmen vile, who dare to claim their own*, 
Shall, fad, for breach oi privilege atone. 


—_— 





* “ It is neceflary to inveft all public fun@tions with certain privi- 
leges, in order to render them an object of defire. The affairs of the 
nation would otherwife find no one to carry them on, unlefs a few 
idle perfons, who might undertake them for God’s fake. That pri- 
vilege, which exempts the members of the Houfe of Commons from 
paying their debts»(for the lords derive the fame exemption from 
nature) is peculiarly well adapted for giving eftimation to a feat in 
that affembly. It is unqueftionable that he who has to chufe be- 
tween the King’s Bench and St. Stephen’s Chapel will conceive a 
violent predilection for the latter. Perfons alfo, who fly to the Le- 
giflature as a fanétuary, muft ever be confidered as beft edapted to 


the public fervice, having no private concérns‘to manage, and Being 


entirely difengaged from thofe cares of wealth which fo-miferably em- 
barrafs the public mind. They are, in fhort, the men fo do any thing, 
to be pleafed with any thing; for any thing is better than nothing. 
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** The friend of genius, patron of young worth, 
‘Tigellius might have call’d new Shakfpeares forth ; 
With wreathes himfelf had fofter’d, crown’d the ftage, 
A fam'’d Mecenas in an iron age, 

Alas! though his to judge, though his to give, 
To public fame, the fcenes that ought to live, 

To him what genius owns his honours due? 
Whom has his foft’ring bounty brought to view ? 
The title read, away the paper toft, 

Again unlook’d for, and at length quite loft; 

The fruits of toil, the hopes of youth are thrown, 
While the poor author vents the fruitlefs moan*. 
"Twas thus, unhappy Tobin, funk thy heart, 
With genius gifted, and the poet’s art ; 

Thy golden fcenes neglected like thyfelf, 

Were left to moulder on the umpire’s thelf; 

No praife beftow’d of all fo juftly due, 

No path vouchfaf’d to lead thee forth to view; 
Till Nature, faint, with wounded Genius fell, 
And wak’d a patron by the funeral knell ; 

Then came rewards, to thee no longer came, 
And fruitlefs honours fhower’d around thy namet- 





Their perfeverance is not likely to be overcome, nor their courage 
to be fubdued by popular clamours :— 
Virtus repulfe nefcia fordide, 
* * * § * ° 
Nec fumit aut ponit fecures, 
Arbitrio popularis aura. 


It is fair that the legiflators, who make the laws, fhould, in fome in- 
tances, exempt themfelves from the power of thefe creatures of their 
own hands.” 

* « This melancholy truth has been attefted to me by many in- 
ftances ; and I may fafely affert that it is to fuch conduct the prefent 
poverty of dramatic genius is almoft entirely owing. The negli- 
gence with which every production of this fort was treated, by the 
manager alluded to, has become proverbial. ‘ O, if it had got into 
Mr. S.’s hands, it will never get out of them,’ every player will tell 
syou with a fmile. There is fomething more than a blamable indo- 
lence, there is cruelty and injuftice, in this condu&. Many a young 
dramatic author, whofe genius would have given pleafure to the pub- 
lic, and brought profit to the theatre, has by this means been crufh- 
ed, and too much difpirited ever to refume his labours, A man 
who, through the mere love of eafe and diffipation, can act in this 
manner, may be a man of tafte and genius, but he certainly wants 
fome better qualities.” 

+ ‘ The fate of poor Tobin, although his cafe was by no means 
fingular, will bea lafting ftain on the prefent management of our 
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*¢ Tigellius is not cruel, karth, unkind, 
To blaft young genius never once defign’d ; 
In mere good, withes will he yieid to none, 
And only fails—when fomething’s to be done. 
Nay, fometimes rous’d, he has been known to aid, 
With active zeal, 4 brilliant mafquerade ; 
To puff a Chriftmas fhow into renown, 
Or play a Rofcius off upon the town*: 
But great occafions only call him forth, 
Not common things, like young unfriended worth. 


*¢ But night draws on, and darknefs haftes to hide 
Unfruiiful talents, genius mifapplied ; 
Fame without reverence ; age without refpect, 
Doom’d to regret, and finking to neglect. 
Doom’d, after years mifpent, to make a fhow, 
And catch the multitude however low, 
To feel the want of power e’en mobs to move, 
And, at the Huftings, purgatory provet; 
Enrag’d, indignant, fill’d with grief and fpleen, 
He clofes, wretched clofe! the heartlefs fcene.” 





theatres, particularly that theatre to which his plays were offered. 
He could not even fucceed in getting his pieces once read by the only 
perfon, belonging to the theatre, who was capable of perceiving 
their merits. He died at an early age, under all the depreflion of 
poverty and difappointment, The difcovery which fome perfons 
made, that his pieces might be profitable to the theatre, at length 
procured the reprefentation of two of them; but a third, the moft in- 
terefting of all, was kept back from a paltry apprehenfon that it 
might not be acceptable to a female friend of the m r! What 
fcandalous trifling with genius, both alive and dead! A jovial dinner 
with the players will never prove this man a friend of the drama.”’ 

* «© No one in the fecret expected that the hoax would take to 
the degree it did. But the fcheme was laid with too deep know- 
ledge of a London audience to fail. All the newfpapers were engag- 
ed; expectation was on the tiptoe; Fox and Pitt were both to fee 
the phenomenon in one night! The contrivance was admirable, ani 
the fuccefs was accordingly. But the moft remarkable circumftance 
was to fee the knowing ones next winter taken in, Could it be ex- 
pected that tle hoax’ fhould not have been found out in a whole 
twelvemonth ? What calculations are made on the ftupidity of man- 
kind ! O cxci homines !” a 

+ “* Nothing can be a more cruel difappointment than for a man, 
who has devoted his life (I mean as far as the love of eafe and plea- 
fure would allow him) to court popularity, at length to come for- 
ward, in full ¢onfidence, ,to harangue a great popular affembly, and 
infiead of applaufes, find himfelf received with hiffes and hootings. 
The poet here calls them purgatory :—he might have given them a 
worfe name.” | 
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We fhall juft obferve, here, that this patriot, who did not 
blufh, on the huflings, to boafi of his independence, and to 
prate about patrioti/m, did not dare to fhew his face there, 
until the proteétion or the pity of one of the leaders of bis 
JSaétion had fecured him from arreft by ordering him to be re- 
turned for a venal borough. As to the privileges of the 
Houfe of Commons, though originally, and wifely, granted 
for public purpofes, they. are now fo flagrantly perverted to 
private and interefted purpofes, that it is high time they 
fhould undergo both revifion and reform. The abufe of Lord 
Melville it would be a wafte of tiine to confule, afier the 
complete juftitication of his Lordthip which appeared in for- 
mer numbers of this work. Ina note, Mr. Pitt is, moft 
falfely, afierted to have abandoned the caule of parliament- 
ary reform, after “he came into power, when it is very well 
known that all his eloquence was exerted to promote it; 
though his opinion was altered re{peciing the quetiion, at a 
fubfequent period of his life. 

The tollowing remarks on the conduct of the King, in 
rendering the Judges independent, are very juft, though the 
fame neceility for rendering the oflice of Lord Chancellor 
permanent does not exift. 


‘¢ It was an inftance of patriotifm in a king, never to be forgotten, 
when his prefent majelty, at his acceffion, renounced for himfelf, 
and his fucceffors for ever, the power of difplacing the judges at the 
commencement of a new reign. Such a voluntary facrifice of a 
prerogative, however unprofitable to the pofleffor, has rarely been 
made by the moft virtuous fovereigns, While the Judges of the 
common law are, by this laft¢conceffion, rendered wholly independ- 
ent of the fluctuation of political parties, it muft be a matter of 
wonder and regret, that the fupreme judge in equity, who in many 
inftances controuls all the others, fhould hold his office entirely by the 
precarious tenure of party. It the independence of judges be a be- 
nefit, this is an evil of the firft magnitude. If it bé allowed that the 
variegated duties of the Lord Chancellor are more than any one 
man can fulfil, why then delay to remedy at once fo many evils, by 
fiinply feparating his functions ? Let the patronage and the political 
filation be attached to the Speaker of the Houfe ef Lords, and let 
his office be an ample boon for the active partizans of each fuccefsful 
faction. Bat Jet the fupreme judge of our courts of equity be fixed 
in his {tation for life. Let him enjoy that full independence Which is 
given to every other judge: let no avocation, but the complicated 
bufinefs of that function, occupy his mind: Let neither hope nor 
fear diliraét his attention, or hold out even the fighteft temptation 
to fwerve-from the plain line of his duty.” 


The degrading cuftom which prevails, among the fops and 
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fools of fafhion, of changing places with their coachmen 
and grooms, is very properly reprobated. 


‘¢ Tt has now become a matter of fafliion to render the peer as in- 
diftinguifhable from the coachman as poffible. ,They wear the fame 
drefs, fwear the fame oaths, are often feen in the ftable and on the 
couch-box together; and, in fhort, are, to all appearance, exaétly 
of the fame fraternity.. Nay, the coacbman is frequently feen to 
occupy the place of my lord in the curticle, by the fide of my lady ; 
and, in truth, is at times not the leaft proper man of the two, It 
was obferved, by acelebrated Scottith philofopher, that, in a few 
centuries, the progeny of the man in the chariot, and of the man on 
the coach-box, change places. The prefent cuftoms will probably 
render the rotation frequently much more fpeedy.” 


The charaGer of the Cit turned Lord is handled with great 
propyety. We ever thought that particular creation highly 
difgraceful, for various vectors, and we ftill continue of. the 
fame opinion. ‘Though it be of the eflence of the conftitu- 
tion, that its honours fhould be accellible by every clafs of 
his Majefty’s fubjects, yet both the dignity of the crown, and 
the credit of the peerage, demand, that great caution fhould. 
be obferved in the beltowal of them; and, certainly, that 
fomething more than mere wealth fhould be required as a ne- 
ceffary qualification. “There is much juftice in the author’s 
remarxs on the increafe of the monied ariftocracy. 

The contemptuous manper in which Mr. Maurice is men- 
tioned, reflects difgrace only on the author, who difplays, at 
once, bis malice and his i ignorance. His Indian Hiftory and 
Antiquities have procured him, from this lover of “ impartial 
truth,” the character of a “ laborious collector of old wo- 
men’s fables.” From ali teal lovers of truth, however, thefe 
works will obtain for their author a very different chara¢ier. 
They difplay deep and laborious refearch, great erudition, 
a highly cultivated mind, and a found and correct judg- 
ment; and they afford fome very ftrong corroborating tefti- 
monies of the truth of the Mofaie hiftory, and of the 
Chrifiian religion. As to the affertion, that “to the afto- 
nifhment of his friends and the public he (Mr. Maurice) fud- 
denly became a poet,” it proves nothing but the annotator’s 
ignorance: for the fixtt produétions of Mr. Maurice’s pen 
were poems ; ; and his poetical works (though he has not been 
always equally fortunate in’ the feleiion of his fubjedts) 
may clals among the beft of the prefent age. The note- 

maker’s comments dre not criticifim, but mere low, vulgar 
abufe 

We muft now draw our ftriGures to a clofe, although this 
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« Male Book” affords much more food for critical animadver- 
fion. The-fpecimens which we have exhibited are fufficient, 

we think, to juftify our aifertion, that it is greatly inferior in 
talent to the “ Female Book;” and this obfervation will 
apply equally to the poetry and the profe. The portrait of 
Mr. Canning, as well as many features of others, is as very 
a daub as ever the pencil of a Grub-ftreet painter prefented 
to the pabhie, Wherever the author defcants on morals, -he is 
correct ; but his religious principles , as far as we can forma 
conjecture of them from the de fultory obfervatious which oc- 

cur in various parts, appear lefs found ; and bis political opi- 
hlons are highly objectionab! e. There isa flovenlinefsin the 
poetry utterly inexcufable in one who is capable of writing 
fo much better, as our readers well know by the copious ex-. 
tracis which we made from the firft part of the “ Epics” in 
aformer number. Tor this ftrange inferiority, in the produc- 
tions of the fame pen, we are wholly at a Sofi to account. 
The following inftances of inattention in his rhymes will 
ferve as aipecimen of his general careleffnefs in the deline- 
ation of his male characters. 

Float, wrought ; await, debt; tongue, wrong; heaven, 
driven; fed, clad; joy, 1; forfa: ke, neck; pin, vaachine ; 
hoard, lord ; front, account ;/raijed, debafed; drivel, devil ; 
advance, once ; Macbeth, heath; evils, drivels; fpcech, H; 
fétes, treats. 

Such a line as the following affurds another proof of care- 


S 
leffnels unpardonable | in a man who can write fo well, 


* An ufeful fupport, but a fhapelefs block.” 


Our ferious advice to the author is to feparate “ The Fe- 
male Book” from “ The Male Book ;” but probably he will 
not follow it, as he may think the former a neceffary patlport 
for the latter, and the latter an ufeful foil to the former; and 
we are compelled to admit, that the one requires a pallport, 
though the other wants no foil. 








The Subftance of Additional Obfe rvations, INTENDED fo have 
been delivered in the Houfe of Commons, in the Debate on 
the Petition of the Roman Catholics of Lreland, on the 

13th and \4thof May, 1805, by Sir J. C. Hippifley, Bart. 
Svo. Faulder. 1800. 


THE defign of the author of this pamphlet, is, to. prove 
the policy sad expediency of giving the Roman Catholies of 
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the empire an equal fhare of civil liberty and political power 
with their Protettant fellow fubjeéts. Had he taken the falu- 
tary hint given by Mr. Alexander, in his fpeech on the fame 
fubjeét, and which he quotes in page 120 of this his Intended 
Speech, he never would have publifhed it* : for be betrays a 
radical ignorance of the banecful doétrines of the Romith 
Church, nay, he denies their exiftence, or that they were 
ever fatal to the peace and fecurity of Proteftant ftates. His 
work, therefore, is a libel on the juflice and wifdom, not 
only of the Britifh Government, but of every Proteftant 
ftate m Europe, which have unifor mly found themfelves under 
an imperious neceflity of impoting penal refirictions on Ro- 
man Catholics for their 6wn prefervation. His arguments 
are fophiftical and fallacious, for they are founded on what 
Jogicians call petitio principii, and in inferences drawn from 
unfounded Mueniitions, We are unwilling to aferibe his in- 
temperate zeal to unworthy motives; at the fame time we 
think it right to inform him, that the Irifh Papifis, through 
their committee, confiantly fitting in Dublin, raife, annual- 
ly, very large fums of money on their body at large, to pro- 
mote the interefts of their religion ; and that they have ne- 
ver failed to reward, out of this fund, fuch perfons as have 
been warm advocates in their caufe. This is unequivocally 
sroved by the réports of the fecret committees of the Irifh 
dJoufes of Lords and Commons, publifhed in the years 1798, 
1797, and 1798. - The Catholic committee themfelves ac- 
knowledge, in a ftatement of their accounts, prifted in Dab- 
Jin, by their order, on the 25th of April, 1793, that among 
other boons which they befiowed on their freeads, they wave 
the fun of 2321], to Mr. Richard Burke, who was a zealous 
propagandift of Irifi Popery, in the years 1791, 1792, and 
1793+. When, therefore, an Englify Protefiant gentleman, 
unconneéied with Ireland either by property or confanguin- 
ity, difplays fuch ardent zeal in the caufe of Irith Popery, 
as he does, Jet him beware leit the public may fufpect that he 
is aétuated by finifier motives, which we are very far from im- 
puting to him. 





*« T agree, however, with the fame honourable and learned 
member in a conviction that ‘ without a knowledge of the Catholic 
doétrines, and of the influence of thofe do¢trines, the queftion can- 
not be fairly underfiood; and that wilful or aflumed ignorance of 
their opinions is unjuftifiable, in a gentleman agitating fuch a quef- 
tion.’ ” 

+ In the fame ftatement they mention large fums of money given 
by them to Theobald W. ‘Tone, Simon Butler, and Wm. Todd Jones. 
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Sir J. C. Hippifley declares that his defign in recommend- 
ing this meafure is to ftrengthen the by ae: by forming a 
cordial anion and a warm co-operation of the Roman Catho- 
lics with their Proteftant fellow fubjects. Hiftory and expe- 
rience fhould be the only guide to ttatefmmen ; and if our au- 
thor has recourfe to the annals of every Proteftant ftate of 
Europe, he will find, that the deep-rooted difloyalty of Pa- 
pifts, and their envenomed hatred towards thew Proteftant 
fellow fubjects, appeared terrific and alarming long before 
any penal laws were impofed on them; and that they ‘were 
the confequence, and not the caufe, of their difaffeétion. 
The hiftory of Ireland will alone afford him very wife leffons 
on this fubjeét ; for its Popith fubjects experienced no priva- 
tions till after the revolution, and but very few of them till 
the reigns of Anne and George I. Neverthelels, for 160 
years previous to that period, they uniformly manifefted a 
- determination to fubvert the conftitution, to perfecute their 
Proteftant fellow fubjeéts, and to feparate their native coun- 
try from England, with the aid of her foreign enemies, which 
they never failed to folicit*. The penal laws pafled in Ire- 
land were but tranfcripts of thofe pailed in the Britifh Parli- 
ament; but with this very firiking difference, that the latter 
were infinitely more fevere than the former. The Englifh Pa- 
pifts were liable to pay double taxes; from which the Irith 
were exempt. While the penal laws exifted, the Irith Pa- 
pifts were tolerably peaceabje and obedient; but ever fince 
their repeal, their conduct has been as exceptionable as it 
was previous to their enactment. Lord Clare, therefore, 


very juftly obferves, in his {peech, made om the 13th of 


March, 1793, in the Iriffy Parliament, “ the penal laws en- 
acted in this country, to abridge the power and influence of 
the old Irifh Catholics, was a code forced upon the Parlia- 
*aneni of Ireland by hard neceflity; a code which was diat- 
ed by felf-detence and felf-prefervation, and has from time 
to time been relaxed with open and unfufpecting liberality ; a 
code, to which I do not fcrupleto fay, Ireland ftands indebt- 
ed, ina great meafure, for her tranquillity, during the latt 
century+.” Previous ‘to the year 1793, the Irith Papitts, by 
the gradual repeal of the penal reftrictions, enjoyed a more 
perfect, and a more extenfive fyftem of éivil liberty, than the 


moft favoured fubjeéts of any ftate in Europe. In the year © 





 * The lait twenty-five years they have unifermly purfued the 
fame line of conduét, which proves that they have ftill the fame 
principles and propeniities. 


+ How much the reverfe ince it has been repealed ! 
‘ 
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1793, befides obtaining the eleétive franchife, they were put 
on the fame footing with Proteftants, except being excluded 
from a few oihces in the executive government, “and in the 
confidential departinents of the ftate. They were at that 
time, and are now, in pofleflion of much more civil liberty 
than the Englith Papitis, befides the elective tranchife, which 
the latter do not enjoy. And yet the remainder of the year 
1793, the lrith Papifis were conftantly ‘i in a fiate of inlurrec- 
tion, Committing in many parts of Ireland the moft barbarous 
outrages, attacking the King’s troops at noon day, when on 
their “march, depriving the Proteftants of their arms, and 
murdering fuch of them as made any refiftance. In fhort, 

a fy ftematic plan of treafonable combination, of outrage 
and murder, continued from the beginning of the year 1793, 

and conttantly increafiag in extent. and ‘malignity, till the 
eruption of the dreadful rebellion on the night of the 23d of 
May, 1798; when it appeared that the main objeét of the 
Popifh rebels was, the complete excifion, of their Proteft- 
ant fellow fubjeds. [t was difcovered in the beginning of 
the year 1794 that Theobald W. Tone, agent of the Catho- 
lic committee, was deeply concerned in a negotiation with 
the French government, under Robefpierre, to induce the 
French to fend troops to invade freland. It was proved by 
the report of the fecret committee of the Houfe of Lords, 

publifiied in the beginning of the year 1793, that the De- 

tenders, a Popith banditti, concerned in thefe fcenes of re- 
bellious outrage, were fecretly encouraged by the Catholic 
committee, who raifed large {ums annually on their body at 
large to purchale arms and ammunition for them. And yet, 

to the eternal difgrace of the Irith government, that repre- 
fentative body, that brought fuch calamities upon Ireland, 

was fuffered to affemble and debate, and even to parley with 
the executive government, in the years 1804 and 1805, and 
again in the year 1806 ; though their aflembling was ‘contrary 
to the convention law, propounded and framed by that able 
ftatefman, Lord Clare, and enacted in the year 1793. Such 
were the effects of a futile altempt to concillate the Lrifh Pa- 
piits, by making fuch conceilions tothem. Lord Clare, the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in his fpeech, made in the 
Houfe of Lords, on the 19th of February, 1798, faid, “ If 
conciliation be a pledge of national tranquillity and content- 
ment, if it be a fpell to allay popular ferment, there is nota 
nation in Europe in which it bas had fo fai a trial as in the 
kingdom of Ireland. Fora period nearly of twenty years, a 
liberal and unvaried fyftein of concetlion and conciliation has 
been purfued and acted upon by the Britifh, government. 
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Conceflion and conciliation have produced only a frefh 
ftock of grievances, and the Re a of Ireland have 
kept pace with her profperity.” Sir J: C. Hippifley, and 
fome of his conciliating coadjutors, r ave, in their {peeches 
in Parliament, feverely cenfured Doctor Duigenan, for men- 
tioning in debate the general councils of the Romith Church, 
and the deleterious doGtrines contained iu them, without con- 
fidering that all the fuperinduced tenets of that'Church, 
which are repagnant to evangelical trath, and which laid 
Proteftant ftales under a necefiity, for felt-preferyation, of 
fubjeciing its votaries to Certain privations, becaule they had 
proved to be fatal to their peace and fecurity, are to be found 
exclufively in thofe general councils. It would be as abfurd, 
then, to cenfure any allufions made to them, in a debate in 
Parliament, on the principles of Popery, as to. condemn any 
allufion to, or inferences drawn from, Magna Charta, the 
habeas corpus act, or the bill of rights, when the Britifh con- 
ftitution was the fubject of difoufion. We thall ftate the 
very words of Sir J. C. Hippifley, in pages 3 and 4, which 
will appear in the fequel to be a complete refutation of his 
own argumentsin favour of the Romanitis. 


“< Tf the tenets and opinions held by Roman Catholics were really 
fuch as the learned member re ally afferts them to be, and if his de- 
duétions from the doétrines maintained by general councils, as well 
as individual pontiffs, were to be admitted as “conftituting the rules of 
their condudt, there would be no queftion, but that the prayer of the 
petition before us oucht to be wholly rejected ; and fo far from con- 
ceding great’ privileges to Catholics, I thould be tempted almoft to 
agree ‘with the learned gentleman, in his eulogy on the wifdom of the 


Popery code, and the folly of repealing it*.” 
He then fays, 


‘* But with perfect deference to the motives of that learned gentle- 
man, I cannot but fee this queftion in a very diflerent poiat of view, 
and with all the applicution of my humble talents, aided by long and 
intimate habits, at a former period of my lifet+, with thofe who were 
the higheft licing authoritiest on fuch fubjects, I cannot but form 





* The reader is requefted to carry in his recolle¢tion thefe admif- 
fions, when we fliall prove the dangerois dodtrines of the general 
councils, and that they have been maintained and acted on in our 
times. 

t It appears from different parts of his work, by his own con- 
feflion, that he has been many years a zealous affertor of the caufe of 
Popery. 

{ This alludes to many Roman Catholic Bifhhapsin Italy, Great 
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wery different ideas of the canons and proceedings of thofe general 
councils*, which are fo much excepted againft by the learned gentle- 
man, as well as the refcyipts of thofe pontifis who have fallen under 
his.animadverfion.” 


We fhall lay before the Britith public a brief, but accurate, 
ftatement of fome of the doétrines contained in the general 
councils and canons of the Romifh Chureb, which are uni- 
verfally deemed immutable, from their infallibility ; ; and we 
fhall prove that this is maintained in the moft pofitive man- 
ner by fome of the moft eminent Romith divinhes of the pre- 
fent times, whom our author calls the higheft living authori- 
tiest, and whofe encomiums on the Popith religion, con- 

tained in letters written to himfelt, he quotes as an unquef- 

tionable teft of the excellence and purity of its doctrines. If, 
in the accomplifhment of this important duty, we detain the 
attention of: our readers longer than ufual, we hope that they 
will excafe us, when we remind them, that there is a power- 
ful fation at this time in both iflands, who are ufing the moft 
firenuous efforts to eftablifh, in the moft unlimited manner, a 
fuperftition, at all times hoftile to civil liberty, and whofe vo- 
taries have often attempted to fubvert the Britifh conflitution, 
in confequence of their blind and devoted attachment to a fo- 
reign Prince. 

sir J. C. Hippifley is adtuated by fuch intemperate zeal, 
that he enters into an analyfis of the doctrines of the Romifh 
Church, with thofe of the Britith, and endeavours to prove 
that they are full as well calculated to promote focial har- 
mony under a Proteftant fiate. 

It is decreed by the 4th Lateran council, canon 3d, apud 
Bincum, that “ all fecular powers, what offices foever they 
enjoy, fhall be admonifhed, and, if need be, compelled by 





Britain, and Ireland, with whom he has correfponded fur fome years 
paft, and whofe letters to him he has inferted in the appendix to his 
pamphlet. Thefe are the higheft living authoritics to which he al- 
ludes; and, relying folely on their aflurances, he tales upon him 
to convince the “Britith public, that there are no doctrines in the 
Romifh Church dangerous to a Proteftant ftate. ‘Thete Bithops ap- 
plaud his zeal in the “defence of their Church, and /aéter him tor his 
profound knowledge of its tenets, 

* We thall prove that he is either radically ignorant of them, or 
that he means to mifreprefent them. 

+ Amorig thefe we find Dodtor Troy, Titular Archbifhop of Dub- 
lin, whofe works, which we {hall quote, are a complete refutation of 
. what he fays in his letters to Sir J. C. Hippifley.and of the encomiums 
which the honourable Baronet pronounces on the Popifh doctrines. 
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ecclefiaftical: cenfures, that as they defire to be reputed 
’ Chriftians, fo they will take an oath for the defence of the 
faith, that they will honejély endeavour to extirpate heretics,” 
The geveral council of Confiance requires, “ All Archbi- 
fhops, Bilhops, and other perfons chofen for this. work, to 
admouith and require Kings and Emperors, Dukes, ‘Princes, 
Earls, Barons; and by the apotiolical authority to command 
them, to expel all heretics out of their kingdoms, provinces; 
Cities, towns, cafiles, villages, territories, and other places, 
according to the canon of the Lateran council.” Concil. Conft. 
fell. 45 apud Bincum, to. 7, p.1121. ‘The 4th Lateran-de- 
clares, “ that if the temporal lord fhall negleét to purge his 
territories of heretieal filth, be fhall be excommunicated b 
the metropolitan and his fuifragans; and if he fhall neglect 
to give fatisfaction within a year, this fhall be fignified to the 
Pore, that he may, from henceforth, pronounce his fubjects. 
abjolved from their oaths of allegiance, and expofe his territo- 
ries to be enjoyed by Catholics, who, having exterminated the 
heretics, thall poflefs them without contradi@ion*.” Ibid, 
p- 148, 149. We think it right to obferve, that both the 
councils of Conftance and Bafil+ do confider this 4th Lateran 
a ‘ong the councils which all the Popes muft {wear to main- 
tain, to the leaft tittle, and to defend even to the fhedding of 
bloud: and that the council of Trent{ not only. hath de- 
élaned- it to be a general council, but alto doth afirm one of 
its definitions to be, the voice of the whole Church; and 
theretore thefe three general. councils do approve all that is 
cited from this council. The general council! of Conftance 
decrees, ** that all’ heretics, all followers and detenders of 
them, or partakers with them, though they fhine in the dig- 
hity of Patriarchs, Archbifhops, Bithops, Kings, Queens, 
Dukes, or any other eccletiatiical or mundane title, {hall be 





* We beleech the reader to obferve, that the Bithops, who are the 
Pope’s fentine!s in every ftate, are appointed to carry thefe decfees 
into efiect ; for which purpofe they are bound by two oaths ; one 
while priefis, and another afterwards, when advanced to the prelacy. 

+ Corde et ore profiteor fidem, fecundum traditionem o¢to con- 
ciliorum generalium, necnon Lateranfis, Lugdunenfis, Viennenfis, 
Conftantieufis, generalium etiam cenciliorum, etvillam fidem, ufque 
ad unum apicem immutiatam fervare, et ufque ad animam et fan- 
guinem defenfare et predicare. Concil. Confit, feff. 39. Bafil 37. 
Such is the oath which every Pope takes to preach and enforce thefe 
infernal dodfrines, 

t Per Lateranenfe Cencilium Ecclefia flatuit, feff. 14, ¢. 5. 
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pronounced. excommunicate, every Sunday and holy-day ; 
and that the Archbifhops, Bifhops, and Inquifitors, fhall di- 
ligently enquire concerning them, of what dignity, ftate, 
pre-eminence, degree, order, or condition foever they are ; 
and if they fhall be found guilty and informed, by their 
authority, they fhall proceed againft them, by excom- 
munication, fufpenfion, interdict, as alfo by deprivation 
of their dignities, offices, and benefices, ecclefiaftical ; and 
alfo of their fecular dignities.‘and honours; and by exe- 
cuting upon them any corporal punifhments, with which he- 
retics uled to be punifhed, according to the ‘canonical fanc- 
tions.” Concil. Conit. feff. 45, apud Bincum, to. vii, p. 
1125. The Council of Bourges, approved by the General 
Council of Conftance, declares, “ that war may juftly be 
waged againft heretics, and that Princes and Chriftian people 
may be nominated to fight againft them.” Append. ad Con- 
cil. Bafil, apud Bincum, tom. viii, p. 200. The 4th Late- 
ran declares, “ that they, who, under the badge of the Crols, 
will exert themfelves to exterminate heretics, fhall enjoy the 
fame indulgence and holy privilege, which is granted to them 
who go in defence of the Holy Land, thatis, a full remiffion 
of their fins, and a greater degree of happine(s than others 
can expect.” Concil. Later. quartum tom. xi, p. 149. The 
third Lateran and the Council of Sienna decree the fame. 

As many fovereign Princes were deprived of their crowns 
or their lives, or both, by the enforcement of thefe dreadful 
decrees, others were compelled by fear to adopt and execute 
them in their territories. . It is therefore declared by the Con- 
ftitutions of the Emperor Frederick II, that ‘ the Pataroni, 
and all other heretics, fhall be duly punifhed by the fecular 
judge; they fhall take them away by a damnable death.” 
Concil. tom. xi, p. 423, ibid, p. 619, 621, apud Bincum. 
By the fame it is decreed, that “ the fame punifhment fhall 
be inflicted upon thofe who cherifh and defend them.” Ibid. 

« The fons and nephews.of heretics, or of their receivers, 
defenders, or favourers, muft be admitted to no public offices, 
or benefices, ecclefiaftical or fecular, nor to fucceed to the 
inheritance of their fathers.” Conftitu. Fred. Il, Innocent 
IV, p. 608. 

“ For the extermination of heretics, we decree,” faith 
Lewis the Vilth of France, “ that being condemned, they . 
fhall be punifhed with the animadverfion due unto them.” 
So alfo doth the Canon Law, Decretal, |. 5, tit. 7, cap. 18. 
“The fame punifhment fhall be infliéted on thofe, who, 
having once abjured their herefy, relapfe into it.” Conft, 
Fred. II, p. 620. ‘If after their death they fhall be found 
to have been. heretics, their bodies shall be dug up, and their 
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Sones burnt.” Concil. Alb. can. 52, p.727. “The temporal 
lords fhall, by the diocefan and “the inquifitors, be com- 
pelled, by ecclefiaftical cenfures, to dig up their bodies.” 

Ibid, can 27, p. 728. According to the decrees of thefe 
councils, and of many of the fame t tenor, the bodies of Wick- 
liffe, Fagius, and Bucer, were dug up, and burnt in the reign 
of Queen Mary. Henry IV, of England, having obtained 
the throne by the commillion of treafon bial murder, was very 
obfequious to the clergy, whofe fanction he confidered as ne- 
ceffary to varnifh over the enormity of his crimes, and to 
confirm his ufurpation. Though early in life he had been a 
favourer of Wickliffe’s doctrines, he at the inftance of the 
ecclefiaftics*, prevailed on the Parliament to pafs a law, by 
which the Bifhops were empowered to try and condemn he- 
retics, in their refpedtive diocefes, and by this law it is ena@- 
ed, that “ after the fentence pronounced againft them, the 
Mayor, Sheriff, or other officers, who mift be prefent at the 
execution, are required to take them into their cuftody, and 
burn them_before the people in fome eminent place.” Concil. 
tom. xi, part 2, p. 210], A. D. 1408. Great numbers were 
burnt under this infamous engine of Popifh cruelty. It was 
repealed i in the reign of Edward the Vith ; but having been re- 
enacted in the reign of Queen Mary, great numbers were im- 
molated under it. In Fox’s Aé&s and “Monvuments the reader 
will find a minute. account of the trials of all thofe who fell 
victims to Popifh vengeance, from the time of its enaétment, 
to the end of Mary’s reign. By the 4th Lateran, heretics, 
their receivers, defenders, or favourers, are made fubject to 
the following difabilities and privations: “They fhall not be 
admitted to give teftimony, as a witnefs, or to any public 
offices or councils, or to the election of thofe that belong to 
them+. They fhall have no power to make a will, nor fhall 
they fucceed to any inheritance ; no man fhall be compelled 
to anfwer them in any fuit, but they fhall be compelled to an- 
{wer others: if a heretic be a judge, his fentence’ fhall be 
null and void, nor fhall any caufe come before him; if an 
advocate, he “fhall not be permitted to plead; if a clerk or 
notary, the inftraments drawn by him thal) be of no mo- 
meént.” Concil. Later. quartum’ can. 8. Concil. tom. xi, 





a 


* Ever ready when they have it in their power to enforce the man- 
dates of the Popes, and the decrees of the General Councils, which 
indeed they are fworn to do. 

+ Was it unreafonable, then, to deprive Papifts of the elective fran- 
chife, undera Protefiant fate ? 

52 
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p- 149, 150: “ If any Archbathop or Bifhop thall be negli- 
gent, or be remifs in purging his diocefe of heretical pravity, 
he mutt be depofedifrom his epifcopal office.” This is de- 
creed by the 4th Lateran, the Council of Conftance, and the 
Canon Law. Decretal, |. 5, tit. 7, cap. 15S. 

By the 4th Lateran it is ordained, that ‘all Archbifhops 
and Bifhops, by themfelves, or by fome fit and ‘honelt per- 
fons, twice, or at leaft once a year, fhall vifit their parifhes, 
in which it is reported that heretics dwell, and fhall compel 
three or more men of good character to fwear, that if they 
know of any heretics they will inform their Bifhop of it.’ 
4th Later. Con. affembled A .D. 1215, can. 8, Concil. tom. 
xi, part I, p. 152, apud Bincum. Pope Martin V, with the 
confent and approbation of the General Council of Con- 
ftance, commands all Archbifhops, Bifhops, and Inguifitors, 
to make a fimilar inquifition, and by the fame means; “ and 
if they find any perfons informed, or even fufpecied, of be- 
ing guilty of the crime of here(y, they are to compel them, 
under the penalty of excommunication, fufpention, interdict, 
or confeffion of the crime, or any more formidable punith- 
ment, canonical or lega/, to take a corporal oath, upon the 
Evangelifts, the reliques of the Saints, or a Crucifix, to anfwer 
to the queftions which they fhall afk them.” Concil. Conft. feff. 
45, toth. vii, p. 1121. “ If any perfon whom they fufpect to be 
guilty of herefy, will not undergo their canonical purgation, 
or by a damnable obftinacy ‘refutes to fwear, for the purpofe 
of his purgation, he is to be condemned as a heretic.” Con- 
cil. Later, quartum, can. 3. Concil. tom. xi, p. 152. Con- 
cil. Conft. tefl. 45, apud Bincum, tom. vii, p. 1121. The 
‘punifhments, which by the Councils and Canons of the 
Church are inflicted on heretics, are the following, ‘‘ excom- 
munication, confifcation of their goods, imprifonment, ex- 
ile, death.” Concil. Bitter. A. D. 1246, can. 2. 

They. mufi be excommunicated with all their favourers, 
every week, fays the Council of Bezieres, A. D. 1233, can. 
1, and A. D. 1246, can. 8, and the Council of Albycan, 19. 
This fentence paffes every year on them in the Bulla Cene. 

By various general councils, “ the names of the acculers 
of heretics fhall not be made public, either by word or fign, 
becaufe this is the pleafure of the apoftolic fee.” Concil, 
tom. xl, apud Bincum, p. 689, 690. 

And whereas in other countries, by the laws of nations, 
notorious criminals, infamous and perjured perfons, were 
not allowed to be admitted to give teftimony againft others, 
efpecially in‘matters of life and death ; all criminals, and in- 
famous perfons, though partaking with them in their crimes, 
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may be admitted to accufe and teftify againft heretics. Ibid, 
p. 494, 690. It is infifted in various general councils, that 
their decrees are infallible, and cannot err, becaufe they are 
dilated by the Holy Ghoft.’ “ Nec quifquam iilud dicere 
prefumat, quod aliquod g venerale concilium legitimé congrega- 
tum, errare poflit, quia fi hic perniciofus error admitteretur, 
tota fides Catholica vaciilaret, nec aliquid certé in Ecclefia ha- 
beremus, quia qua ratione errare potett unam, poflint erarre 
et reliqua concilia.” Concil. Bafil, apad Bincum, tom. viii, 
p- 128. Nor let any perion prefume to fay, that a general 
council, legitimately aflembled, can err, becaufe were this 
pernicious error allowed, the whole Catholic faith might fall 
to the ground, and there would not be any. certainty. in the 
Church ; for fhould an error in one be admitted, the remain- 
der of i may err.” By the fame, and many other coun- 
cils, it is declared to be blafphemy and herefy to afiert that'a 
general council can err. “ Blafphemia effet, fi quis negaret 
Spiri itum Sanctum dictare fententias, canones et decreta conci- 
liorum.” Ibid, p. 131i. “lt, would be blafphemy in any 
perfon to affert, that the fentences, canons, and decrees, of 
the general councils were not di@ated by the Holy Ghofi*.” 
Ibid.» What grofs blafphemy, what an infult to the Deity, to 
declare, that the infamous doétrines which we have defcribed 
are infpired by him, when they are contrary to evangelical 
truth, repugnant to his moral and phyfical perfections, and 
are fubverfive of his attributes of wifdom, juftice, and mercy, 
which are the main pillars of the divine adminifiration ! 
“ Hereticum illum fateri debetis, qui putat concilium gene- 
rale in his, que ad fidum, feu bonos mores pertinent, ‘poffe 
errare+.” Ibid, p. 135. Though councils join with Popes in 
the making of their canons and ‘decrees, yet during the inter- 
vals of:their feflions, by the whole church, the authentic 
expofition and execution of them are delegated exclufively 
to the Sovereign Pontiff. Refp. Synod. Bafil, apud Bincum, 
tom. viij, p. 141. Decret. part 1, dift.17, cap. 4. Decret. p. 
IT, cauf. 23, qu. 5, cap. 43. 





* We ure furprifed that the pious and learned Bifhop of Durham, 
in his laft charge to his clergy, did not flate any of thefe do¢trines 
as reafons why the Reformifis feparated from the Romith Church, 
He confines himfelf merely to fix fpeculative errors, which thouglr 
grofsly fuperfiitious, are in a great meafure innoxious. 

+ ‘© He thould be reputed a heretic, who fhould believe that-a ge- 
neral council can err, in any matter that concerns the holy faith, or 
the purity of morals.” What a fyftem of morals do thefe councils 
prefent ! 
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Such are the infernal doétrines of the general councils of 
the Romifh Church, which Sir J. C. Hippifley endeavours to 
palliate, though it is evident that he has never read any of 
them* ; and he defires us, when confidering them, “for a 
moment to diveft ourfelves of our early prejudices, and the 
influence of our nurfery tales.” We defy Sir J.C. Hippifley, 
or any other perfon, to prove, that any refpectable body of 
Roman Catholics ever renounced and condemned the general 
councils, which are very properly pronounced, by various acts 
of the Britifh Parliament, to be fuperjtitious and idolatrous, 
impious, heretical, and damnable; on the contrary, we {hall 
prove, that fome of the moft eminent divines of the Romith 
Church, and fome of its moft zealous advocates, now liv- 
ing, infift that they are infallible, and that all Papifts mutt 
adhere implicitly to them, 

Mr. Francis Plowden fays, in his Cafe Stated, publifhed in 
London, in the year 1791, “ the decrees of a general council, 
in matters of faith and morality, when approved of by the 
Pope, and received by the Church, are abfolutely infallible, 
and not liable to deceit or error, and that all Roman Catho- 
lics are obliged implicitly to adhere to them.” In the fame 
book he fays, “ If any one fays, or pretends to infinuate, 
that the modern Roman Catholics, who are the late object of 
the bounty of Parliament, differ in one iota from their ancef- 
tors, he either deceives himfelf, or he wifhes to deceive others. 
Semper eadem is more emphatically defcriptive of our reli- 
= than our jurifprudence.” The Rev. Charles Plowden, 

is brother, and a Popifh Prieft, now officiating at Brifiol, 
goes much farther; for in a tract publifhed by him in Lon- 
don, in the year 1790, and intitled, “‘ Confiderations on the 
Modern Opinion of the Fallibility of the Holy See,” he 
infifis “on the infallibility of the Pope,” and he endeavours 
to prove, that it is not dangerous to civil government, and 
that itis particularly advantageous to the Catholics of Great 
Britain}.” He further -afferts, that “ it is as neceflary for the 
conftitution of the Church, and the prefervation of the 
faith, as the infallibility of councils themfelves.” » The Rev. 
Doétor Troy, titular Archbifhop of Dublin, fays in his well 
known Pattoral Letter, publifhed in 1793, :p. 72, “The 
Church is infallible in her doétrinal decifions and canons, or 
points of faith and morals; and therefore the Catholics are 





* We hope fe for his own credit; for otherwife he could not 
make fo light of them. 

+ Should they not come forward and vindicate themfelyes from fo, 
foul an afpertion ? 
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obliged to adhere implicitly to fuch decrees and canons of the 
Church affembied in general council, and confirmed by the 
Pope, as rules of faith.” “They are alfo obliged, in like 
manner, to fubmit to fimilar decifions and decrees of the Pope, 
when expretsly or tacitly affented to, or not differed from, 
by the majority of Bithops, repretenting and governing 
the Church difperfed; on thefe points all Catholics are 
agreed, as immutable’ articles of faith.” In page $1 of the 
fame he fays, “ It is a fundamental article of the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, that the Pope, or Bifhop of Rome, as fucceffor 
of St. Peter, Prince of the Apofiles, in that fee, enjoys, by 
divine right, a fpiritual and ecclefiajtical fupremacy, not only 
of honour and rank, but of realjurifdiction and authority, m 
the univerfal church*. ” Roman Catholics conceive this point 
_ as Clearly as if eftablifhed in the Scriptures, and by the conftant 
tradition of the fathers in every age, as it is by the exprefs de- 
cifion of their general councils, which they confider as infalli- 
ble in points of doctrine. Ina note on this paflage Doctor 
Troy enumerates many general councils, which he pronounces 
to be infallible, and among them he ftates the 4th Lateran, 
A.D. 1215, Conftance, 1414, and Trent, 1545+; which 
contain all the infamous and unchriftianlike doctrines which 
we have already fet forth. Sir J. C. Hippifleyt, actuated by 
that ardent zeal which he uniformly difplays to varnifh over 
the dangerous tenets of the Romifh Church, wrote letters to 
Italian, “‘Englith, Scotch, and [rifh Bithops, for information 
on this fabject ; and on their affurances alone he endea- 
yours to convince the Britifh public that they are as confo- 
nant to the Scriptures, and as well calculated to promote fo- 
cial order under a Proteftant ftate, as thofe of the Efta- 
blifhed Church. The Baronet has inferted in his appendix 
letters on this fubjeét from Dodétor Milner, a Vicar Apoftolic 
in England, from Doctor Maylan, titular Bifhop of Cork, 
and from Doétor bet ancl we have already mentioned. 








* All this is in italics in the original, © 

+ Door Troy, in a Paftoral Letter, publithed in Dublin, in 1798, 
and printed by P. Wogan, recommends this paftoral letter, as con- 
taining the duty of Chriftian citizens. In this he fays, “‘ as the reli- 
gious ‘principles of Roman Catholics being unchangeable, they are 
spplicable to all times,” 

t We find that he has been zealoufly employed on this fubjeé& 
many years, for he tells us, in page 115, that he had a conference 
in the year 1794,relative to it, with Cardinals Zelada, and Antonelli, 
the fecretary of fate, and prefect of the Propaganda Fide. 
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The latter concludes a long letter to Sir-John, which jis infert- 
edia the appendix of hispamphlet, with the following para- 
garb, after having applauded his zeal, and flattered him for 
is profound knowledge of the doérines of. the Romith 
Church. “I fhall truly rejoice if this explanation thall have 
contributed to undeceive your friends in England, and to 
chafe away thofe bug-bears from their apprebenfions.” 

We conceive that Doctor Troy found no difficulty in con- 
vincing Sir John of the reétitude of Romith principles, bis 
mind having been ftrongly pre-occupied in their favour; for 
ihe fays, in page 11, fomewhat in the fiyle of Doctor Troy: 


4S 


* Let us for a moment diveft ourfelves of our eatly prejudices, 
the influence of our nurfes’ tales, and of the orgies attendant on the 
annual commemoration of the Popith plot*. It is but fair to permit 
‘our fellow’ fubje&ts, who hold communion with Rome, to fpeak for 
themfelves. Let Rome anfwer for herfelf, and let us not precipi- 
tately condemn her for tenets which conftitute no part of her doc- 
trines, oreven difcipline.” 


We join iffue with him on this point, and we cannot do 
better, to comply with liis wifhes, than by giving the opinion 
of-his friend Doétor Troy, a moft eminent divine of the 
Romifh Church, by whofe pajloral infiruétions he has been fo 
eminently illuminated, and by which he has-learned the great 
folly of enacting laws at the Revolution}, to guard the con- 
ftitution againft bug-bears and nurfery tales. The Dodtor, in 
pages 100 and 101 of his famous Puaftoral Letter of 1793, 
much praifed by Sir John, Jaments thal grofs mifconceptions 
have been formed of his religion. “ This grofs ignorance is 
excufable in many Proteftants and others, not in communion 
with the See of Rome. In general they are only acquainted 
with our religious tenets from the afferted fuperfiition and 
terrors of Popery, repeated in the nurfery, and re-echoed in 
chatechifms, calculated to excite prejudices again{t Catholics, 
rather than to inculcate the truths of religion. hele preju- 
dices are foftered by anniverfary fermons, by reviews, di¢iion- 





* Let him recolle@ the orgies celebrated in many parts of Ireland 
in 1798, particularly on Vinegar-Hill, Wexford-bridge, and in the 
barn of Scullabogue, in which one hundred and eighty-four Proteft- 
ants werg burnt, ‘and thirty-feven thot in front of it. Thefe, and the 
dreadful maffacre on ithe 23d of July, 1803, were produced by the 
fame fanguinary principles, which occafioned fo many religious butch- 
eries in Queen Mary’s reign. The ftreets of Dublin are patrolled 
during the night at this time, to prevent a recurrence of fuch {cenes. 

+ A certain noble lord faid, that thofe wife. laws for guarding the 
confitution were enatted at a barbarous period, the Revolution. 
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aries, tours, travels, gazetteers, magazines, and other trifling 
publications, detailing the enormities of blood-thirfty Papifts*, 
ridiculing the myfteries and minifters of the Catholie religion. 
There are many readers, but few reafoners in this age of 
boatied illumination and exaggerated knowledge.” “e We 
wifh that Proteftauts and others may jadge of our religious 
ang civil priaciples by our catechiims, by our books of devo- 
tion and religious inftruétion, by the Pafloral Letters of our 
Bi/hops*, by the doomintical contitutions of our Pop es, by 
the acts of our general councils, and by our uniform con- 
dudit” Let the Britifh public judge of the parity of their 
piaciphePtrdin the fketch which-we have given of them, and 
of their unvorm conduct from their cruel and fangeinary 
practices in Europe, Avia, and America, wherever they hud 
obtained an atcendency, or a well grounded hope'ot acquinng 
it. They may truly fay then, i 
“ Que regio in terris noftri non plena Jaboris.” 

The horrid cold-blooded maffacres which took place in Tre- 
Jand in 1798, and 1803, prove that the infernal doétrinés of 
the geveral councils§ are fill in grim repoie, and are ready to’ 
burit forth, with their wonted, fury and malgnity, on the 
winking of authority from their priefis, who infafe them into 
the muliitude. This cannot be a matter of afionifhment, 
as human ingenuity, joined to the moft diabolical ma- 
lignity, couid not deviie a better fyftem, than that which 
has been adopted by the Holy See, to maintain in full 
force, and to carry into pradiice, thofe dreadful doctrines. 
Every Popiih prieft is obliged to fwear, in his canonical 
oath, at his ordinal ton, “ to receive and profets all other 
things delivered, defined, and declared by the facred canons 
and general councils, and particularly by the holy council 
of Trent||; and to condemn, reject, and anathematize all 
things contrary thereto, and all herefies which the 
church has condemned, rejected, and anathematized.”. He 





* The events which have taken place fince the vear. 1793, when 
this Paftoral was publithed, prone that the fears of Proteliants irom 
Popith principles are not bug-bears or nursery tales, 

+ His own pafioral letter is fufficient to put us on our guard 
againti Popith tenets. 

t Did the votaries of his church ever mifs an opportunity of care 
r\ ing into effect the intolerant anc fanguinary de Ki ines of their gene- 
ral councils? 

§ Doctor Troy fays they are infallible, and that Catholics muf 
implicitly adhere to them, 

|| Which fanétions and confirms the councils of Lateran and Con- 
fiance, the doétrines of which have been deferibed. 
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alfo promifes “ to acknowledge the Holy, Catholic, Apoftolic 
Roman Cliurch, for the mether and mittrels of all churches, 
and promifes true obedience to the bifhop of Rome, fuccef- 
for to St. Peter, prince of the apoftles, and vicar of Chrift.” 
Doétor Troy, in his letter to Sir J. C. Hippifley, Appendix iii, 
-24,confeiles that fuch an oath is taken by Popifh prielts; but 
ve afferts, what is not founded in fact, that. they do not take 
it till they are appointed to a benefice. But it follows, even 
from his own limited admiflion, that every -beneficed priett 
muft be a traitor, if he adheres to this oath, and that he mutt 
be perjured fhould he be loyal to a Protefiant fiate. A 
Popifh bifhop takes an oath at his confecration, in which there 
are the following paragraphs: “ [ will be faithful and obe- 
dient to St. Peter the apoftle, and the holy Roman Church, 
and:to our Lord the Pope, and his fucceflors, canonically en- 
tering.” “The rights, honours, privileges, and authority of the 
holy Roman Church, and of our Lord the Pope, and his fuc- 
ceflors aforefaid, [ will be careful to preferve, defend, EN- 
LARGE, and promote.” “ All heretics, {chifmatics, and rebels 
againft our faid Lord, and his fucceflors aforefaid, { will to 
the utmoft of my power perfecute and oppofe.” It has been 
contended, that the words perfequar et impugnabo mean no 
more than to profecute heretics by argument and ratiocina- 
tion ; but we hope to convince the reader of the contrary. 
When Pope Pafchal, If excommunicated the Emperor 
Henry IV, at the clofe of the }ith century, be called upon 
‘ Robert, Count of Flanders, to attack him in the following 
.words :—Henricum caput hereticorum, et ejus fautores, pro 
Viribus perféquaris & impugnas. Hoc tibi et mlitibus tuis 
precipimus. ‘ You {hall perfecute and impugn Henry the 
head of the heretics, and his favourers: we enjoin this to you 
and your foldiers*.” Thefe mandatory words, addreffed to 
foldiers, appear in many Papal bulls and epiftles, ordering the 
extirpation of heretics, and the dethronement of princes. 
But if the words perfequar et impugnabo meant no more than 
to profecute by argument, why addrefs it to foldiers, whofe 
Jogic lies in theirarms? Such is obvioufly the acceptation 
of perfequor in the Romith Church ; and we fhall find that 
it had the fame among the Romans, when latiniiy was in its 
ureft ftate. Cicero, in his fourth oration againtt Cataline, 
ufes the word perfequor in the fame fenfe. Atque illo tem- 
pore, hujus avus Lentuli, clariffimus vir, armatus Gracchum 
eft perfecutus : lle etiam grave tam vulnus accepit. “ And at 


>) 
that ume an illufirious perfon, the uncle of that Lentulus, at- 





_* Pafchal, 2 Ap. vii. Bin. tom. vil, p. 517. 
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tacked Gracchus with arms, and gave him a fevere wound.” 
Can we be furprifed that Popith bifhops fhould take an oath 
to perfecute heretics, when, as the Pope’s fentinels, it was 
their peculiar province, as prefcribed by the general coun- 
cils? They were ordered to report to the Pope fuch princes 
or governors as would not extirpate heretics, and they were 
finally to try and condemn them to be burnt. 

Sir J. C. Hippifley tells us, from page 76 to 84, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Troy, that the Pope, at the inflance of the Irith 
titular bifhops, in the year 1791, ordered the before mentioned 
claufe in the confecration oath of Popith bifhops to be omitted. 
But what reliance can be placed on the affertion of perfons, 
who are bound by the fundamental principles of. their reli- 
gion to regard oaths as mere nullities when {worn to here- 
tics, or when they are in the fmalleit degree injurious to the 
interefts of their Church? as we fhall hereafter prove in the 
fulleft manner. 

The Catholic committee, confifting of the principal Popifh 
inhabitants of the feveral parifhes “in Dublin, met at the 
Mufic-hall, Fifhamble-ftreet, the 23d of March 1792, and af- 
tera long debate, in which the famous orator, John Keogh, 

made a conf{picuous figure, they framed and publifhed by 
their printer, Patrick By rne*, a declaration of their civil and 
religious principles, under nine beads, which was figned by 
their two fécretaries}+, by every other perfon prefent, and by 
the Rev. Dr. Troy, and all the Popifth clergy of Dublin. In 
this they renounced all the exceptionable tenets of their reli- 
gion, which we have exhibited in their general councils, and 
the practice of which we fhall afterwards in the fulleft man- 
ner fet forth. And yet all the abominable doétrines of their 
religion, which they had thus ofientatioufly renounced, ex- 
ploded with deftructive fury in the rebellion of 1798 ; and to 
aggravate their fhame ‘and their guilt, the multitude and their 
prietts, a fhort time previous to that dreadful event, fwore 
oaths of allegiance in many parts of Ireland, at the foot of 





——— 


* He was deeply concerned in the treafonable confpiracy which 
produced the rebellion of 1798; but, through the clemency of go- 
vernment, was only tranfported. . 

+ John Sweetman and Richard M’Cormick. The former was con- 
fidered as a perfon of the utmoft probity, but yielding to the princi- 
ples of his religion, which prefcribe treafon to a Proteftant tate, as 
a facred duty, be, in violation of his oath of allegiance. became a 
traitor, ard was tranfported. M’Cormick, confcious of his guilt, 
fled, and is now in France. Many members of that committee were 
hanged, tran{ported, or fled. 
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their refpective altars, before the civil magifirate. Subfe- 
quent events have fully evinced, and government obtained 
the mofi unequivocal proofs, that the Catholic committee, 
which acted fo infidiou‘ly, had at that time organized the re- 
bellion of 17938. The. fame year that treafonable aflembly, 
the Catholic’ committee, publithed the opinions of fome foreign 
Popifh univerfities, on ‘the tenets of the Romifh Church, ob- 
tained by the Englifh Roman Catholics in 1789, containing 
the moft abominable falfehoods ; and yet the Britith minifter 
was gulled-by that vile impofiure. 
As the Catholic committee were endeavouring at that time, 

with the aid of a few democrats at Belfafi, “who were ine 
feéted with French cofmopolitan principles, to feduce the 
northern Prefbyterians, and to attach them to their caufe, 
they fent, through their chairman, Edward Byrne, the faid 
declaration of- their principles to Sinclare Kelburne, a Pref- 
byterian minifter at Belfaft, who read it to his congregation*. 
We fiated, in page 347 of our 27th volume, that John Keogh, 
the orator, made fome miffions to the north in the year 1792, 
accompanied by fome of his turbulent affociates, for the 
fame purpofe. After this we hope that the author will 
not attempt to miflead the public, by vouching for the 
purity of Popifh principles, by placing a reliance on the af- 
furances or declarations of the Roman Catholic clergy ; who, 
as well as the Pope, inculcated the extirpation of heretics and 
the nullity of oaths to a Proteftaut fiate, during all the rebel- 
lions which, in the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries, dif- 
graced and afflicted [reland. Can it be a matter of afionifh- 
inent, that the mafs of the [rifh Papiits are conftantly prone 
to form treafonable combinations, and to maflacre fuch of 
their fellow-fubjects as they regard as heretics, when the 
Popifh priefis, as it were, alembicate the nofocial, intolerant, 
and fanguinary dottrines of the general councils, and infufe 
them into their flocks. at the tender age of feven}? for at fo 
early a period are they obliged to refort to the conteffion box. 
Thofe, therefore, are egregioufly miftaken, who imagine that 
the principles of Popifh priefis and their flocks will be in the 
fmallefi degree meliorated, by educating the former at May- 
nooth College, inftead of a foreign feminaryf. 





—~_ 


* Muferave’s Hitt, Rebel. vol. i, p. 95, 96. This demagogue af- 
terwards married his own fervant, and died infane, under the odium 
of public contempt. 

+ Children of twelve years were engaged i in the crufade againft 
heretics in the rebellion of 17 98. Muforave’s Hitt. vol. ii, p. $06. 

t In the years 1798 and 1803 there were more dreadful fcenes 
of outrage and turbulence in Maynooth and its vicinity than in any 
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We fhall now lay before the Britifh public fome of the 
dreadful effects of thofe general councils, expounded and en- 
forced by: the Popes, who are fworn to do fo. In the dif- 
charge of this duty they have conftantly abfolved fovereign 
‘princes from their coronation oaths, by which they were 
bound to protect their fabjeds; and they - have compelled 
them to perfecute fuch of them as they regarded as heretics. 
They have alfo releafed from their oaths of “allegianee the fub- 
jeéts of fuch princes as would not implicitly fybmit to the 
imperious dictates and pretentions of the Holy See. In the 
eighth century Pope Gregory LI abfolved the” fubjeéts of the 
Emperor Leo Ifauricus from their oaths of allegiance, in the 
dukedom of Rome, made them renounce their fealty to their 
liege fovereign, and perfuaded them to acknowledge him as 
fuch ; and thus the title of the Pope to that territory was 
founded in treafon and perjury. The Pope acevfed him of 
herefy ; and Signonius, a Popith hiftorian, acknowledges, that 
the only crime he accufed him of was, his prohibiting the 
adoration of images ; 5 ‘eo uno crimine, quod wmaginibus fe 
inimicum probuer at,” fays Signonius, “ de regno lialie.” Care 
dinal Baronius, the Pope’s own hiftorian, fays, applauding 
this. infamous breach of duty, “he leit a worthy example to 
pofterity, that heretical princes fhould not be fuffered to 
reign in the church of Chrifi, if, being warned, they were 
found pertinacious*.” Pope Gregory V excommunicated Ro- 
bert, King of France, in the year 998; and the fentence had 
fuch an effec on his fubjects, that they would not approach 
him, nor handle any thing that had been containinated by 
his touch, till it was purified by pafling it through fire. In 
the eleventh century Gregory VIL wrote thus to King Philip 
of France; “ either King Philip, rejecting the filthy iner- 
chandize of fymoniacal herely, wil! permit fit perfons to be 
chofen into the governinent of the Church, or the French 
will refule to obey him any longer, being fimitten with the 
{word of a general anathemat.” The only herefy of which 
he could accufe him was,~his claiming the invefliture of 
bifhopricks, which the Pope withed to arrogate to himfelf ex- 
clufively ; and this he pronounced tb be fufficient to juftify 
his fubjects in withdrawing their allegiance from their lawful 








other part of Ireland; and many fiudents of that college were 
deeply concerned in the rebellion of 1798, for which they were ex- 
pelled. 

* An. 730, 40. 

+ Greg. VII, Epift.]. 1, cp. 35. Concil. tem. 10, p. 34, apd Bin- 
cum. 
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rmce. In the twelfth century, to give the better colour to 
the depofition of the Emperors Henry IV and Henry V, it 
was firft voted, in a council held at the Lateran, A.D. 1109*, 
That it was herefy to afjert the right of laymen to inveft into 
eccleftaftical preferments,- This ‘‘ecree was renewed in a 
council held at Vienna, A. D. 1112, and by another held at 
the Lateran, A.D. 111645; and, in purfuance of thefe decrees, 
the faid Emperors were depofed, The fubjects of Henry IV 
rofe in rebellion againit him, in confequence of Gregory the 
Vilth’s excommunication ; and that dreadful ,engine of fu- 
perftitious tyranny had fuch an influence, as to extinguith 
reafon and natural affection in the Emprefs Agnes, his 
mother, the Duchefs Beatrix, his aunt, and the “Countefs 
Matilda, his coufin-german; for they not only contributed 
money, but levied troops to fecond the Pope’s haughty pre- 
tenfions. The fubjects of King John of England revolted 
againft him in confequence of a fentence of excommunica- 
tion, pronounced by Pope Innocent IIL; and he was obliged 
to refign his crown to that haughty prelate, and to become 
his vaffal. In the year 1215, Raymond, Count of Thouloufe, 
was deprived of his territories by a fentence of excommuni- 
cation, becaufe he would not perfecute: part of his fubjects, 
called the Albigenfes and Waldenfesf. Inthe year 1210, the 
citizens of Thonloufe were excommunicated’ becaule they 
neglected to extirpate heretics§. 

We pafs over the numerous damnatory bulls for the ex- 
communication and dethronement of fovereign princes, 
which iffued from the Papal chancery in 1297, 1281, 1307, 
1326, 1425, and 1512, down to the Papal murders of Henry 
IIL and IV of France, i in orderto notice more particularly 
thofe affaffinating edicts which have been aimed at our own 
Proteftant fovercigns. 

In the year 1538 Pope Paul HI iffued a denunciation 
againft Henry VILL of England, in which he declared, that if 
he did not fubmit and renounce his errors in ninety-one days, 
he fhould ftand excommunicated ; and, moreover, ‘he abfolved 
his fubjecis from their oaths of fealty and allegiance to him, 
commanding them, under the penalty of excommunication, 
not to obey him, or to acknowledge him. 





* Bin. tom. 7, p. 533. + Ibid, p. 554. 

t Concil. tom, xi, p. 35, apud Bincum. Sir J. C. Hippifley, i in 
page 62, fays, that auricular confeffion and excommunication have, 
prima facie, the good of fociety for their object. We {hall refer our 
readers to page 506 of ous 22d volume, for the dangerous influence 
of the former, and the ruinous effeéts of the latter in Ireland. 

§ Concil. tom. xi, p. 35. 
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Bulls of excommunication were publifhed againft Queen 
. Elizabeth by the following Popes: By Pius V in 1569, by 
* Gregory XIIL in 1580, by Sixtus V in 1587, and by Cle- 
ment VIII m 1600. By the firft, “ all her fubjeéts are-de- 
clared abfolved from their oaths of allegiance, and any other 
duty; and if they afterwards return to their obedience are 
punifhed bv anathema.” 

Sir J. C. Hippifley is grofsly ignorant of the effe&s of the 
bull of Pius V on the Queen’s Popith Yubjects, or he withes to 
conceal them from.the Britifh public. In page 48 he fays, 


“‘ Of this bull of Pius V, it is fufficient to remark, that*it never 
was received, or confidered as binding on the confciences or condué& 
of the Queen’s Catholic fubjedts, It was founded on no principle of 
duttrine, or adniffible difcipline*. It was merely the affumption of an 
intemperate, misjudging individual}, acted upon by the animofity of the 
Queen’s inveterate enemy, ‘the court of Spain. The confequences 
were no other than could be reafonably expe@ed: none but a 
frenzied fanatic could for a moment liften to it. The Queen’s Ca- 
tholic fubjeéts defended her perfon and throne, and the thunders of 
the Vatican were {pent in air. I will further obferve on this bull of 
Pius V, that it is afflerted by the learned gentleman (Dr. Duige- 
nan) to have been confirmed by his fucceflor, Gregory XIII. The 
contrary isthe fae, inafmuch as that Pope exprefsly declared it was 
not binding on the Englifh Catholics.” 


It is juftly obferved, both by Camden and Rapin, that no 
perfon was molefted, on account of reli gion, during the firft 
eleven years of her reign, and not until the bull of Pope 
Pius V induced her fubjets to rebel ; and it produced, foon 
after its publication, fo many treafonable con{fpiracies againft 
the ftate, and fo many affaflination plots againft the life of 
the Queen, which are minutely defcribed by Camden and 
Speed, thatthe government was obliged, in its own defence, 
to enact fevere penal laws againft Papifts, and to banifh their 
prieftst. Not only numbers of the lower clafs, but fome of 
the chief nobility, complied with its mandates. When, in 
obedience to it, the Earls of Northumberland and Weftmore- 
land, with their adherents, were in open rebellion, that Pope 


An. 





* We have fully proved the contrary in the iketch which we have 
given of the leading doétrines contained in the general councils. 

+ Thefe principles and practices were uniformly adopted and car- 
ried into practice by the Popes, from the beginning of the eighth to 
the middle of thefeventeenth century. 

t Fifty of them were hanged, and fifty-five were bari hed, Cam- 
den, p. 649. Rapin, note in page 156 of folio edition; great num- 
bers fled. " 
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wrote alettey to them, exhorting them to perfevere in their 
pious crufade, which letter contains the following blafphem- 
ous payagraphs: “ The Lord Jefus Chrift hath by you (men 
to us dear and eminent, as well by the ftudy of Catholic 
piety as by noblenefs of birth) determined, peradventure, to 
renew and confirm the antient union of the Roman Church 
with that kingdom; and therefore hath infuled into you 
that mind moft worthy of the zeal of your Catholic faith, 
that you fhould attempt to bring back that kingdom (de Hi. 
vered from the moft vile fervitude of a woman s luft) to the 
antient obedience of this holy Roman See.” “™ But if, in al- 
ferting the Catholic faith and authority of this Holy See, you 
fhould (uffer death, and your blood be {pilt, it would be much 
better for the confeflion of God, to fly by the coifpendium 
ofa glorious death to eternal lite, than living balely and igno- 
miniouily to ferve the luft of an impious woman with the lofs 
of your fouls*.” The Earl of Weftmoreland died a mifera- 
ble exile, in the year 1584; and in the year 1572, the Duke 
of Norfolk and the Earl of Northumberland were executed for 
their treafon and rebellion againft the Queen : Gregory XIil, 
inftead of declaring that it was not binding on the Catholics, 
as mofi untruly jiated by Sir J.C. Hippifley, acknowledged its 
validity, by granting them a difpenfation from firietly ad- 
hering to it. The Englith Papitis confidered themfelves as 
confcientioufly bound to conform to it, but as by doing fo 
they would have incurred the guilt of high treafon, they “tent 
two priefts, Fathers Robert Parfons and Edmund Campion, 
to Gregory XIII for a dilpentation from it; and he granted 
it only “till they were powerful enough to rife and rebel “againtt 
herf. Itis furprifing that an incident related by ad/ the Eng- 
lifh hiftorians, from Camden and Speed to Sinoilet and 
Hume, fhould have efcaped Sir John’s notice. One Hart, a 
prieft, who, with the faid Campion, was convicted of high 
treafon, made the following declaration the laft day of De- 
cember 1580: 

« The bull of Pius V (for fo much as it is againft the Queen) 
ts holden among the Englifh Catholics for a lawful fentence, 
and a fuffcient difckarge of her fubjedts fidelity, and fo re- 


maineth in force; but in fome points, touching the fabjects, 





* This is the tenth letter of the fourth book of the epiitles of the 
faid Pope, publithed at Antwerp, ex officina Platiniana, by Francis 
Gobou, in 1640. 

+ Cardinal Bellarmin fays, ‘we do not extirpate heretics when 
they are more powerful than us.” Hereticos non effe bello petendos, 
quand funt fortiores nobis. 
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et ts altered by the prefent Pope. For in that bull all her fub- 


jects are commanded not to obey her; and the being excom- 
municated and depojed, all that do obey her are likewife in- 
nodate and accurfed, which point is perilous to Catholics ; 
for if they obey her, they arein the Pope’s curfe, and if they 
ditobey her, they are in the Queen’s danger; therefore the 
ge Pope, to relieve them, hath altered that part of the 

ull, and difpenfed with them to obey and ferve her without 
peril ofexcommunication*.” 

To the irrefragable proofs which we have already adduced, 
that Gregory XII did Not declare that the bull of Pope Pius 
V was not binding on the English Catholics, we fhall add, that 
the former iffued a bull on the 13th of May, 1580, direGted © to 
all and finguiar archbi/hops and other prelates, princes, counts, 
barons, clergy, nobles, and people of the kingdom of Ireland ; 
and granted toall the Irith who would join the rebellion of 
the Fitzgeralds of Defmond, and fight againft Queen Eliza- 
beth, plenary pardon, and remiffion of their fins.” This bull 
kind!ed a dreadful rebellion in Ireland, which defolated the 
greater part of that ifland. 

We fhall now return to ftate fome of the bulls and epiftles 
iffued againft Proteftant fovereigns by the Roman Pontiffs. 
In 1606, and the year following, Pope Paul V directed two 
briefs to the Catholics of England, forbidding them to take 
the oath of allegiance, made by King James in Parliament, 
fhortly after the difcovery of the gunpowder plot. 

Some doubts having arifen, whether the former brief con- 
veyed the Pope’s real fentiments, he thought fit to confirm it 
by another, dated September 22, 1607 ; in which, after hav- 
ing expreffed very great concern at their doubts, he then ad- 
dreffes them :-“ Ye, who in order to obey this Holy See, piouf-. 
ly and generoufly fet at nought wealth, fortune, dignity, li- 
berty, nay even life itfelf—we could not have fulpected that 
ye would have queftioned the fidelity of our apotiolical let- 
ters, under this pretext, to exempt yourfelves from our man- 
dates. But we know the fubtlety and fraud of the enemy 
of human -falvation+, and attribute this oppofition rather to it 
than to your will.” Hibernia Dominicana, p. 615. 

The perfons who attempted to proclaim James I, in the 
principal towns in Ireland, on the death of Elizabeth, were 
furioutly affaulted by Popith mobs, headed by their priefts, 





* Gibfon’s Colleétanea, vol. iii, tit, 15, p. 152. 


+ 


+ He thus ftigmatizes James I for maintaining the independence . 


of his kingdom againfi the inordinate ambition of the Pope. 
NO. CXIL, VOk. XXVIII. T 
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and narrowly efcaped affaflination. The Popifh multitude 
feized the churches, pofted guards, and had mafs faid in 
them. The only reafon afligned by them for thefe treafon- 
able practices was, that the ” King was not a Papili*. Not- 
withfianding thefe flagrant attempts of the Pope to feduce 
the fubjecis of James: [from their allegiance, and of his vo- 
taries to rebel againft him, Sir J.C. Hippitley, i in page 17Q, 
_ would perfuade us, that he was fo far reconciled to him, that 
he “ felt no difficulty in correfponding with this dreadful 
pontiff, nor in acknowledging him as the firji Chrijiian bifhop 
am runk and dignity, nor “in fiyling him the Patriarch of the 
We 

What opinion could James | have of his Popifh fubjeéts, 
after the gunpowder plot was difcovered, and after the trea- 
fonable confpiracy of Tyrone and Tyrconnel in Ireland ; 
though he had pardoned them for being leaders in former 
rebellions, and had reftored them to their honours and efiates ? 
We learn this from the following anfwer, which he gave te 
the agents of the Popifh party in ‘Lreland, whto went to Ene- 
land to remonftrate againti the proceedings of Parli unent. 
“ You,” faid the King, “ that have a contrary religion, muft 
not look to be the only law makers; you that are but half 
fubjeés thould have but half privileges ; you that have an 
eye to me but one way, and to the Pope another way ; the 
Pope is your father ix [piritualibus, and Lin temporalibus only ; 
and fo you have your bodies torn one way and your fouls 
drawn another: you that fend your children to feminaries of 
treafon, firive henceforth to become true fubjcés, that you 
may have cor unum, et viam unam, and then L thall refpe& 
you all alike; but your [rifh priefts teach you fuch grounds 
of dogtrines, as you cannot follow them with a tafe contci- 
ence, but you muft caft off your loyalty to your king.” Yet 
Sir J. C. Hippifley obferves, i in page 73, 


‘¢ T cannot but look with cautious anxiety to the decrees and de- 
finitions of general councils, in matters of dotrine at leaf; but FE 
will take care not to confound the difciptine with the doctrinal 
canons of thofe councils, an error from which has originated much of 
the obloquy and imputation which we have heard, in the courfe of 
this debate, fo profufely caft on thofe in communion with the See of 
Rome.” 


We fhould be glad to know what he means, for he makes 
a diftin@tion without a difference. The canons prefcribe, as a - 
religious duty, the dethronement of heretical princes, the nul- 





we 


* Moryfon, p, 291. 
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lity of oaths to them, and the extirpation of heretics 5 and we 
prefume he means by the difcipline the enforcement of them 
by the Popes. : 

Urban VIII publifhed a brief, dated May 80, 1626, exhort- 
ing the Englifh Catholics to lofe their lives rather than be 
drawn to take that noxious and unlawful oath of Englifh fide- 
&ity (uniformly condemned by his predeceffors) ; the object of 
whichis, not only that their faith to the king fhould be fecured,, 
but that the facred fceptre of the univerfal Church fhould be 
wrefted from the vicars of Almighty God. While the 
dreadful rebellion, which broke out in Ireland in 1641, con- 
tinued to rage with deftruétive fury, the fame Pope, by a bull, 
dated the 25th of May, 1643, granted plenary indulgence 
and a full remiffion of their fins, to fuch Roman Catholics as 
Should join in it. It may probably be faid by the advocates 
of Popery, that the Roman Pontiff, in his prefent ftate of de- 
preffion, can no longer be formidable. But it fhould be re- 
- collected, that the terror with which he infpired Proteftant 
fiates did not arife from the greatnefs of his armaments, but 
from the doétrines of his church, which his clergy are bound 
by oath to infufe into the fubjeéts of every government; by 
which their allegiance is eftranged from their liege fover- 
eign, and transferted to a foreign prince* ; and of its woeful 
effets we have given abundant proots. Mr. Locke, there- 
fore, in his Effay on Toleration, obferves, “ that church can 
have no right to be tolerated by the magiftrate, which is con- 
fiituted on fuch a bottom, that all thofe who enter into it do 
thereby, ipfo facto, deliver themfeloes up to the protection and 
service of a foreign prince. For by this means the magiftrate 
would give way to the fettling of a foreign jurifdiction in his ~ 
own country, and fuffer his own people to be hfted, asit were, 
for foldiers againft his own country.” 

The following incident unqueftionably proves, that the doc- 
trines of the Romifh Church will remain unaltered, however 
degraded its foverei¢n Pontiff may be. In the year 1798 
Pope Pius VI was driven from Rome by the French, who 
plundered it with mercilefs fury. As it was generally be- 
lieved that the papacy would be overturned, Doctor Troy, to 
affure his flock of the contrary, publifhed a paftoral inftruction, 
addrefled to them, in which, after inveighing againft the 
tyranny, the cruelty, the rapacity, and infidelity of the 





* Buonaparte now commands it, at leaft in Ireland; whofe 
Popith inhabitants, it is well known, are much attached to him 


through the Pope, who is his vaffal. 
Te 
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French*, he obferves, “ By forcing the fupreme paftor from 
his refidence, and degrading him as much as in their power, 
they vainly expect that the difperfion of the flock muft follow; 
but it is not in the power of human malice to deftroy the work 
of God. The gates of hell can never prevail againfi the 

hurch, built on a folid and immoveable rock. The promifes 
of her Divine feunder fhall for ever fecure her againtt every 
‘attack ; and the fucceffors of St. Peter will continue to the end 
of time to exercife the powers communicated to “that firft 
Bifhop of Rome by Jefus Chrift kimfelf.”’—<« Wherefore, 
whether our holy Father, Pius VI, and his fucceffors, refide 
in the Vatican palace, or e!fewhere in a cottage; whether at 
liberty or in chains; whether invefted with the temporal 
fovereignty of Rome, or maintained with the arms of 
the faithful, their a abr Jpiritual authority will remain un- 
changed and unaltered.” 

In a future number we fhal} enter into a more minute con- 
fideration of the obfervations contained in Sir J. C. Hippif- 
ley’s pamphlet ; not becaufe the traét is, in itfelf, worthy of 
fuch lengthened notice, but beeau‘e it involves principles 
and doéitines, which are enforced with fyftematic - perfever- 
ance, and which, if generally received and adopted, would, 
at no very remote period, place this country in a fituation the 
fame as that in which it ftood immediately previous to the 
year 1688, by bringing both the principles and pradtice of the 
reformation and revolution into difgrace and dgfrepute. 

[To be continued.) 
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Three Comedies, tranflated from the-Spanifh. Pp. 361. 8vo. 
7s6d. Hatchard. 1807. 


THE judicious tranilator of thefe comedies juftly obferves, 
that, “ while the talents of fome of ous writers who hold the 
higheft rank, with refpeét both to learning and genius, have 
been employed in tranflating the dramatic poets of the 





* It is well worth obferving, that though the French fhewed the 
moft decided enmity to the Popifh Church wherever they went, by 
degrading and finally by putting to death their chief paftor, and by - 
overturning its religious eftablifhments, the Irifh Papifts have conti- 
nued their attachment to them, from the year 1793 to the prefent 
time ; and the multitude, headed by their priefis, joined them when 
they landed at Killala in 1798. . 

Which was obtained by encouraging its inhabitants to rebel 
againft their liege fovereign, in violation of their oaths of allegiance. 
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ancients, aiid while the productions of the modern French and 
German ftages crowd upon us, on all fides, in Englith dreffes, 
of a texture not very difpreportionate to the comparative merits 
of the originals; it appears extraordinary that the Spanifh 
theatre has excited fo’ little curiofity among us> and that, 
though the names of Lope-de Vega, Calderon; and a few 
others, have long been univerfally known, fearcely any attempt 
has been hitherto avowedly made to introduce cheie works to 
the acquaintance of the Britifh public.”’ Such a circumftahce 
would indeed be inexplicable, were it not that moft of thofe 
perfons, capable of fueh an undertaking, finding the rich luxu- 
riance of the Spanifh drama, have thought it more advifable 
to affume the merit of original authors, than that of tranf- 
fators. It is from this- motive alone that we can account for 
the guarded filence of fuch writers, and the general ignorance 
of the public with refpeét to the dramatical effufions of the Spa- 
nifh mufe. This difingenuous artifice, however, of our dra- 
matic writers, we are convinced, has been of very confiderable 


difadvantage, not only to Englifh literature, but to the po- , 


litical interefts of our country, and of the whole civilized 
world, as it has been the means of keeping. the Englith 
nation grofsly ignorant of the real character and difpofition of 
the people of that country, with which, confidering our lon 

rivality with France, it was effential both to the honour val 
_ intereft of Englifhmen to be particularly and minutely ac- 
quainted. Had we been perfeétly informed of the genius and 
indole of the Spaniards, and applied, in a proper manner, our 
confeffedly fuperior knowledge of the human mind to culti- 
vate a more unreftrained imtercourfe and more confidential 
communication between the two countries, we might have, 
perhaps, ere this time, either afluaged the venom, or crufhed 
the heads of the hydra fuperftition, which ftill defolates the 
world. There is nothing, indeed, but mutual ignorance of 
each other that occafions Spain and England to be now at war 5 
and we fpeak the language of obfervation and experience, 
when we affert, that had thefe two nations sbetter under{tood 
each other’s real wifhes, Spain would not now have been the 
humble vaffal and auxiliary of the tyrant of the human race ; 
fhe would either have maintained a dignified neutrality, or 
lent an efficient force to fet a juft bound to the common de- 
{poilers, who are, in general, greatly inferior, either as foidiers 
or failors, to the Spaniards. Unhappily, however, the Spa- 
niards ‘** knew us not,”’ and we have been as far from know- 
ing them, or gaking the proper means of making ourfelyes 
known to them, and hence they have been obliged to join in 
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arms with the people they moft deteft again thofe they moft 
refpect, and even revere. It is thus that Buonaparte has 
availed himfelf of their ignorance, to fet their heads and hearts 
at variance, by means of his artful mifreprefentations ; and it 
1s thus that ignorance and fuperftition, more grofs as they are 
furrounded with more intelligence than in the days of Gothic 
or Vandal barbarifm, now nerve the arm of the defpot of 
France. 

In this view we cannot but regret the general ignorance of 
Spanith literature, and confequently of Spanifh manners, in 
Britain, as being unqueftionably the caufe of very ferious poli- 
tical and moral evils, in fuffering a meritorious people to be- 
come involuntary affiftants in Buonaparte’s horrid project of ex- 
tirpating liberty, juftice, and true religion from the world. In 
a cammercial view it has been no lefs injurious ; for not only 
the books, but every other fpecies of manufacture of a here- 
tical country muft be chrijitanized, according to their opinions, 
before they are proper for the ufe of good Catholic Chriftians. 
It is true, ignorance only could occafion fuch notions ; but 
fuch ignorance is not to be removed by mere exclamations 
againft it, no more than any abftrufe fcience is to be taught by 
pompous eulogiums of it; on the contrary, it will require 
time, afliduity, addrefs, and extenfive knowledge of the paflions 
and humours of men, to overcome it effectually. If, indeed, 
this ignorance now evidently operates to our difadvantage, and 
that it does cannot be reafonably doubted, we have none but 
ourfelves to blame ; for we havé neither exercifed thofe powers 
with which we are abundantly gifted, or fulfilled our duty in 
carefully diffeminating that knowledge and thofe truths, with 
regard to religion, which have raifed us fo far above all fur- 
rounding nations, that even our virtues expofe us to the viru- 
lence of the enemy. A certain portion of the fpirit of profe- 
lytifm, as well as nationality, will always be favourable to vir- 
tue and political independence, and it is not without regret 
we obferve, that very little of the former has fuffiiced Englith- 
men, at leaft the Protcfiant part of them, thefe laft fifty years. 

' But independent of thefe confidcrations, however important 
they may be, Spain is a country which, after Italy, merits the 
firft attention in the literary annals of Europe, The coun- 
try in which Grecian, Roman, Arabic, aad Cattilian literature 
have all obtained very refpectable diftinétions in the temple of 
fame, cannot furely be longer indifferent or uninterefting, to 
Englifhmen, who, taken in general, are perhaps the moft om- 
niloquent of any people on earth. In a country where veltiges 
of Grecian tafte, Roman ftrength, Gothic barbarifm, and 
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Moorifh pomp, {till remain; where almoft every river, plain, 
village, or hamlet, has its claffic traditions, its heroes, philo- 
fophers, and poets, neither the painter, poet, nor hiftorian, can 
be at a lofs for interefting fubjects in their refpe&tive purfuits ; 
and he who withes to have a profound knowledge of human 
nature will find few other countries where it can be cantem- 
plated in fuch diverfe points of view. If the literature of Spain 
has actually fuftained any decadence, or rather ftagnation, its 
former fuperiority is a fufficient inducement to inveftigate the 
caufes, as the country once civilized, and fallen into decay, is 
much more intereftiag than the favage wilds which never were 
** the bufy haunts of men.” Egypt and Greece, formerly the 
theatres of arts and {ciences, and the fites of populous cities, al- 
ways have been, and always will be, objects much more wor- 
thy of deep ftudy and contemplation than the defert waftes of 
Arabia or Afri rica. Forthe fame reafon, the political, civil, and 
literary hiftory of Spain, whatever may be its actual condition, 
will always be more attracting and inftruétive than that of 
Ruffia, or any other infant nation. For thefe and many other 

reafons, we notice with pleafure any work calculated to make 
the dramatic works of the Spanifh poets, which have always 

fome genuine traits of the manners, cuftoms, and genius of 
the people, more familiar to the Britifh public. The tranfla- 
tor, therefore, who makes the firft attempt, even fhould he fail, 

as may be in fome meafure expected, of complete fuccefs, de- 
ferves neverthelefs the thanks of literary men, and the gratitude 
of his country. We mutt firft, however, notice an obfervation 
in the tranflator’s preface, to the propriety and truth of which 
we mott cordially fubfcribe. 

** The Spanifh drama,” fays he, “in many effential refpeéts, re- 
fleéts great honour onits country. During the feventeenth century, 
while our own fiage exhibited {cenes of the moft infamous profligacy, 
that of Spain could boatt.a purity, which has feldom been prelerved 
on any other, In many volumes of the works of her dramatic writers 
of that period, fearcely an inflance occurs of paflages offentive to 
the firidlett delicacy ; aud it appears to have been their object to 
render vice not merely odious, but difgufting, no lefs than it is that 
of our modern fentimental neighbours, and, by their example, of 
too ‘many amongtt ourfelves, to adorn it with the delufive colours of 
exalted virtue.” 


The fame regard to decorum and delicacy is ftill maintained 
in all their theatrical reprefentations ; but there is {till too little 
{hame and horror attached to the coimiffiog of murder in that 
country, again{ft which their laws are far from. being fufficiently 

rigid. “Of the nature and object of this tranflation let the au- 
thor {peak, 
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“* It may be proper to add,” he obferves, * that the tranflation of 
thefe plays is by no means a faithful one. It is not, indeed, very 
practicable to tranflate any comedies literally without lofing all that 
air of natural and ealy converfation, which alone can render them 
agreeable; but the difi culty is much increafed when verfe is to be 
convertedinto profe. Spanith playsare written in various metres: 
the more familiar parts in lines of feven or eight fyilables, of which, 
throughout a whole fcene, the terminating vowels. 6! every alternate 
line agree with each other, no rhyme being preferved between the 
confonanis; but when the fubje¢t rifes, this is exchanged for the 
heroic verfe of ten or eleven fyllables, with perfect rhymes ; and occa- 
fionally a fort of irregular ode is introduced which fuits the harmony 
and dignity of the Spanith language, but would have a firange eflect 
in any other. Italian {aud Portuguefe] only ex xcepted. When two lovers 
meet, they generally grow met aphy fical, and carry on thew difcourfe 
in alternate funnets ; which thofe muft have quick wits who under 
ftand, and which certainly nong but very extiaordinary geniuls could 
compofe extempore. Don John and Donna Beatrice have a con- 
ference of this kind in the fecond act ot La Dama Luence, with 
which the tranflator confefies having taken great liberues.” 


We are fully aware of the di ficulty of tranflating thefe 
comedies faithfully ; but as no attempt has been made to 
adapt them to the Englith ftage, we know no reafon why any 
very great liberties fhould have been taken in only * natural- 
izing them fo far, as that their foreign idiom fhould not pre 
poflefs the reader againft them as aliens.”” This, certainly, was 
the proper object to turn them irtto an Englith idiom, but not 
to omit or pervert their peculiarities, which tend to unfold to 
the Englifh reader the true genius of that people, and the ftyle 
and fpirit of their literature. Had the tranflator, indeed, de- 
fiened thefe three comedies for reprefentation before an Eng- 
lith audience, hé might then have taken liberties with the lan- 
guage of his author in adapting it to public tafte; but as they 
are only deftined for the clofet, or drawing-room, as much of 
he manner, fpirit, and fentiment, as poffible fhould have been 
retained. We fhall not, however, have occafion often to dif- 

ute with the tranflator ‘for the liberties which he has taken ; 
but he fhould have confeffed his inability to do juftice to the 
originals, rather than to have endeavoured to make fuch of his 
readers as are unacquainted with’ Spanith, believe that he had 
only exercifed good tafie and found judgment. 

The comedies here tranflated are, “ The Fairy Lady,” from 
La Dama Duende, which might be more properly rendered 
«© The Invifible Lady,”’ as there is, perhaps, no other, country 
in Europe where the ‘belief in the exiftence of fairies is lefs com- 
mon than in Spain; *‘ Keep your Own Secret,’’ from Nadie 
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fie fu Secreto, both by Don Peter Calderon of La Barea; and 
One Fool makes Many,” trom Un Bobo hace Ciento, (one 
fool makes a hundred) by Don Anthony de Solis. The plan 
of the firft of thefe pieces, The Fairy, or (as we fhould prefer it) 
The Invifible Lady, by Calderon, confifts of the following cir- 
cumftances : Two brothers, who are violently in love with one 
woman, have charge of their fifter, a gay, handfome young 
widow, whom they ‘keep as their ftate prifoner, never fuffering 
her to go out to vifit, or to hold any communication with the 
male part of the world (for fuch was, and, ina more relaxed 
degree, fill is the Spanifh cuftom of keeping young unmarried 
women). This fair prifoner, who is the invifible lady, having 
ftolen one evening from her cell to fee illuminations and a 
feaft, accidentally meets with her brothers’ moft particular 
friend, who is coming on a vifit to Madrid, and to her bro- 
thers’ hou fe, at the moment fhe was attempting to efcape de- 
teétion by one of her rigid guardians. She implored the ftran- 

er in the ftreet (of Madrid) to protect her, and to prevent the 
watchful brother from following her, which he did, and a, fight 
is the confequence, which was fortunately {topped by the time- 
ly arrival of the other brother, who reconciles the two antago- 
nifts, and takes them to his houfe. Meantime the invifible 
lady arrives in her apartments undifcovered, and is vifited by 
her friend, the lady whom both her brothers adore. The 
firange cavalier, however, had made fuch an impreffion on her 
heart as was not eafily to be overcome, and nearly the whole of 
this play of three acts, including the period of three days, is 
occupied with the ingenious ftratagems of this imprifoned Wi- 
dow, to convey letters by means of a hidden door into the 
cavalier’s apartment. The correfpondence is at length difco- 
vered by one of her brothers, and after another bloodlefs bat- 
tle, the pice e ends in the Fairy Lady’s marriage with the cava- 
lier, the only man in the world whom her brothers would have 
preferred for her hufband. The incidents are well chofen, and 
not without intereft; the graciofo’s wit, or rather humour, is 
natural and lively, and there appears no good reafon why this 
piece fhould not be adopted on fome of our theatres, except 
that, in the prefent degraded ftate of dramatic writing, no gentle- 
man would proftitute his pen to be ranked among “the illiterate 
witlefs play-wrights of modern times. 

The next comedy is.alfo by Calderon, entitled, “ Keep. ‘your 
own Secret,” or Truft your Secret to Nobody. The action is 
laid in Parma, and the actors the Prince of Parma, his fecretary, 
and a fervant, with two court nobles and a lady, with whom 
the fecretary is defperately in Jove. The prince’s fecretary 
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having at Jength fucceeded in gaining the attachment of his 
miftrels (who has alfo made an impreflion on the heart of the 
rince), confides this fecret in confidence to his friend, who 
tells it all to the prince; the latter being enamoured of the fame 
lady, is jealous of his fecretar y, and although he is determined 
to allow their marriage, he thinks proper to amufe himfelf, and 
try their mutual fidelity by various firatagems calculated - to 
harafs and difappoint them: at length, finding their love mu- 
tual and unchangeable, he magnanimoutly ordered their mar- 
riage, and conquered his own afleétion. In this comedy the 
tranflator has certaimly taken ‘ great liberties,” and has omit- 
ted many admirable paflages, replete with enthufiafm indeed, 
but alfo abounding in fome juft fentiments and falutary tenths. 
We can perceive no other reafon that the tranflator had for 
omitting nearly twenty lines in the opening fpeech of this co- 
medy, except that they are fomewhat difficult to tranflate: but | 
it was a duty that he owed his Englifh readers, to make them a 
little acquainted with the enthufiafm and ardour with which 
lovers exprefs themfelves in Spanith. Many of the prince’s 
fe ntiments, indeed, are very inadequately done to Englith, and 
the fiyle is often too familiar for a prince, and much inferior ta 
the original. The prince, {peaking of his fecretary’s abfence 
of mind, and inattention to bufinefs, is here made to fay ta 
the confidant of both, ‘* But for this little while paft, I 
know not what the devil has ailed him: he has paid no attens 
tion to the duties of his office.’ The original runs thus : 
‘¢ De unos dias 4 efta parte, 

no fe que trata, 6 que tiene, 

que ni & mi fervicio acude, 

ni defpacha mis papeles,” 


** But, for fome days, I know not from what caufe, he has not 
appeared j in my fervice, nor executed my difpatches.’? On the 
other ‘hand, we acknowledge that the tranflator has given a 
very good effcct to fome pallages, particularly in the prince’s 
anfwer to Don Arias’s queflion, why he fhould have fallen fo 
fuddenly in love. Preguntas bien, aunque wgnorantemente 
(thou inquirett well, although ignorantly) is here rendered, 
‘that is a queftion which founds like a very wife one, and yet 
it fhews but little knowledge of human nature.” Upon the 
whole, if we object to the tranflation of this truly moral co- 
medy, it is chiefly becaufe the tranflator has ground down the 
chara¢lers too much to the ftandard of Englifh ideas, and 
forces upon us the fufpicion, that his tranflation has been ori- 
ginally defigned for reprefentation, but owing either to ma- 
nagerial ignorance, or partiality, has, like the late Mr. Tobin’s 
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Honey Moon, which is almofi entirely copied from the Spa- 
nith, been rejected, or, what is worfe, nealected. For clofet 
comedies, we would have a faithful portrait of the Spanith drawn 
by themfelves, i in which their own fiyle, manner, fpimt, and 
fentiments, fliould only epee ar; in fhort, every thing fhould be 
purely Spanifh, except the idiom, which may be rendered inte 
pure Englith without much violence to the original. It is 
thus that tranflations from the Spanifl would convey to the 
Englith public fome idea of the originals ; and although many 
expreflions may be polite and elegant in one language, and 
very vulgar in another, yet thofe who read to acquire accurate 
ideas of foreign manners and cuftoms, will prefer clofe to free 
tranflations ; they will feleét faithful portraits, however home- 
ly, rather than {plendid pictures, which have no prototypes in 
nature. Letus not be underitood, however, as condemning all 
free tranflations ; on the contra ry, they have their ule, « and we 
fhould with to fee both literal and free tranflations of all foreign 
works of merit, in every cafe where there are but few perfons 
in the country acquainted with the originals. We are much 
deceived, indeed, if sood eee tranflations of thefe very come- 
dies before us would not be as fav ourably received by the pub- 
lic as the Honey Moon has been. 

The third and laft piece in this volume is from the pen of 
Don Anthony de Solis, entitled, Un Bobo hace Cicnio (one fool 
makes a hundred) ** One Fool makes Many.”’ Solis is a wri- 
ter of a character very different from Calderon; the latter is 
much more original ‘and energetic, the former much more po- 
lifhed, gentle, and uniform ; in the one nature feems to have 
done every thing, in the other art. We are compelled to ad- 
mire even the extravagance of Calderon for its originality, and 
we cannot be offended at the amenity and often highly polifh- 
ed numbers of Solis, even when he defcends to goflipmg and 
tattle. In character and incident, indeed, the comedy here 
tranflated is more copious than the preceding, and there is more 
buftle’ and ridicule, but lefs ardour and moral fentiment. 
There are nine perfonages, and as many peculiar characters, 
three nobles and their two Serwenate s ; and two'ladies with their 
‘two fervants, all of whom have confpicuous parts. Of the 
three gentlemen two are very refpectable characters; the other 
is a cowardly fool, always boafting' of his nobility, and always 
attempting to gallant with women, not unlike Sir John fal- 
fiaff. Of the two former, the one marries the fifter of this 
foolifh noble, and the other his friend’s filter, while the pom- 
pous grandee is running every where feecking mterviews, and 
paying his addrefles to all his female acquaintances ; ; who, he 
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thinks, are all defperately in love with him. His fifter, how- 
ever, who is more rational, is abandoned by her firft lover, in 
order that fhe may accept the hand of his friend, in which there 
is more fentimental honour than genuine reétitude; although 
the incident by which it is brought about is very natural. Of 
the male fervants, one is a romantic humorift, and the other 
is treacherous and covetous; the females are reprefented as 
covetous and unfaithful. The ftratagems ufed to effect fecret 
interviews between thefe parties, by means of their refpective 
fervants, con{titute the incidents of the piece, and are often 
highly facetious. The following fcene of the fecond aét will 
convey fome idea of this Bifcayan noble’s chara&ter. In one 
of his preparatory reveries he fallies out of his houfe with a can- 
dle and a fword drawn, {peaking to himfelf- 


“ D. Cofmo. Now it will do! I have not only compofed the ha- 
yangue in which I will make love to»Donna Anna, but I have been 
practifing how I will attack any impertinent fellow who may chance 
to interrupt me while Jam in her chamber; and after having fought 
him fo fuccefsfully through half the rooms in my own houfe, Ill 
warrant you I fhall know how to deal with him if he comes againft 
me in hisown proper perfon. I have been fwearing at him too; for 
I always fwear when I fight. I hope my filer did not hear me; it 
would have frightened her out of her wits to have feen what a paf- 
fion I wasin. But I dare fay the has been in bed and afleep for an 
hour or two. Now, fword, return to thy feabbard! Full weil does it 
know that this is the firft time I ever returned thee to it untinged 
with blood !—Juancho (bis fervant within) Walk off, you impudent 
huflies !—D. Cofmo. Juancho, what is the matter ? (Enter Juancho) 
—Juan. I found two women there ftanding in the porch —D. Cof, 
Women! of what condition ?—Juan. Of a very bad condition, I be- 
lieve, for all they had filk gowns on.—D. Co/. Poor things! I fup- 
- pofe they were watching’for a fight of me. I have very often fuch 

vifitors, who come to complain of my cruelty. But you need not 
have been fo rough with them, Juancho. Are they gone ?—Juan. O 
yes.—D. Co/. 1 am not at all furprized at fuch an adventure. There 
are a great many ladies who would give their ears to be able to make 
fome impreflion on my heart: and efpecially when they know that J 
am of the blood of the Mendietas, which my father bequeathed to 
me by his laft will and teftament. But I want to know whether you 
have feen Juana? [the fervant bribed to introduce D.C. to her 
miftrefs’s apartment]. What fays the to the ladder ?—Juan, She 
‘ fays that it will do very well, and that fhe will be fure to have every 
thing ready for you.—D. Co/. To fee the effeé& now of a few dobloons! 
(Afide). A faithful fellow this! my own countryman, My life to 
a ducat he won’t blab, I believe Juana is a good ftrong wench.— 
Juan, O, very firong.—D. Cof. That point is of fome confequence,’ 
as we mufl trufi to her to faften the ladder at top. 1 fay fhe oughtte 
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be flrong.—Juan. Never fear as to that matter, Sir——D. Cof: All 
my family are remarkable for their averfion to falls. We are of a 
finer contexture than men of vuigar birth; and the bones of a Men- 
diets are as brittle as glafs. But now come ; it is time we attempt 
this efcalade. I fhall lock up all my doors, however, firft; for I 
muft not forget I have a fiflerin my houfe; and fifters mutt be kepe 
more ftri@ly than Sundays. Ezeunt.” 


We have feleéted the above, not from its ——— merit, 
for there are many more ludicrous or interefting fcenes, but 
for its fhortnefs, as we have already devoted a fuficient num- 
ber of pages to this volume. It may feem ftrange that the 
charaéter ofa noble fhould be held up to ridicule, as here ex- 
hibited; but it fhould be obferved, that this noble is a Bif- 
cayan, and not a Caftilian ; hence the origin of one of the 
greateft evils which ever infefted Spain, the want of union, or ra- 
ther the jealoufyand enmity, between its different provinces. This 
ruinous provincialifm ftill prevails with unabated fury amon 
the majority of the people even of the prefent day. As to the 
provincial nobles, although there are many of them men_of very 
extenfive knowledge and virtues, yet there are alfo fome griev- 
oufly deficient in oth thefe qualities, and it may appear to 
fome almoft incredible, when we affert that there is, perhapsy 
more than one noble in Spain, even at the prefent day, who 
can neither read nor write ! 

As to the relative merit of thefe comedies and tranflation, if 
we compare them with the profe tranflations of fome of the beft 
French pieces, we fhall certainly be convinced of their great 
fuperiority. In general, the Parifian plays confift merely of a €eene 
in a drawing-room, where two or three perfons, more than half 
of whom are fervants, contrive fome love intrigue, which, 
with two or three long declamations, conttitutes a French 
drama. In charaéter and incident, indeed, the Spanith excel ; 
and it muft be acknowledged, that La inv encion, la gracia, 
y traza, es propia 4 la ingeniofa fabula de Efpana.”’ The pre- 
fent volume may be read with pleafure, and what is more, if 
not with advantage, at leaft without prejudice, to maorality by 
all deferiptions of perfons. We can, therefore, recommend it 
as affofding more innocent amufement than moft of the circu- 


lating library volumes, and more novelty than moft of our mo- 
dern novels. 








Plain Faéts; or a Review of the Conduct of the late Minif- 
ters; to which is added a Pofifcript, Third Edition, 


corrected. 8vo.' Pp. 109, 3s. J. J. Stockdale; Pall- 
Mall. 1807. } 
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TES is one of the moft temperate and able pamphlets t6 
which the late controverfy retpecting the difmiflion of the 
Grenville adminiftration has given birth. The author is 
evidently a man of fenfe, information, judgment, and ta- 
lents ; he is perfect matter of his fubject, and, notwithftanding 
the many difcuflions which it has undergone, he gives it a 
frefh intereft, by the maunerin which he treats it. Adverting 
to the formation of the late miniftry by Lord Grenville, he 
obferves : 


“* Thus Mr. Fox and his friends, after a violent oppofition of two 
and twenty years, came into power, and on fuch triumphant terms, 
that nearly the whole of the patronage of the flate was furrendered 
into their hands, It will not be eafily forgotten, how greedily their 
fituations were in the firft inftance feized on, and with what little de- 
licacy or difcrimination matters were fubfequently managed. Officers 

who had never been difplaced before, were turned out without ceres 
mony, to make room for freth candidates ; and fuch were the multi- 
tude and the earnefinefs of applications, that numbers were left uns 
provided for, and confequently unfatisfied,” 


We have heard anecdotes, on this fubje@, fo extraordinary 
as almoft to exceed credibility ; indeed, the ftruggle fort 
place, among the fubordinate retainers of the party, feemed 
more like the contentions of a gang of hungry vagrants for a 
portion of a ftolen loaf, than a decent competition for a pro- 
vifion among men qualified to obtain it. Having feated 
them in power, our author takes a curfory view of their firft 
official acts. 


“ The firft public effort of thefe gentlemen, after their acceflion to 
power, was to get through parliament an aét, enabling Lord Grenville 
to hold the auditorfhip of the exchequer, with the fituation of fir 
lord of the treafury, in which they fucceeded, and by which his 
Jordfhip,became auditor of his own aceounts, The next public ef- 
fort, in which they alfo fucceeded, wasto enable Lord El!Jenborough, 
the chief juftice-of the King’s Bench, to hold a feat in the cabinet, 
empowering him to hear ex parte evidence ; to be profecutor in his 
minifterial capacity in a caufe, which, in his judicial capacity, he 
might afterwards have to try; and, confequently, to blend in the 
fame perfon- the irreconcileable charaéers of accufer, jury, and 
judge. Both thefe meafures have been fo amply difcuffed, in and 
out of parliament, and are, on the very face of them, fuch glaring 
violations of conftitutional law, coming home fo forcibly to every 
man’s common fenfe, that it cannot be neceflary to make any com- 
ment on them here. They are, however, alone quite fufficient to 
prove, how very differently the Foxites thought and felt in oppofite 
fituations. Had two fuch innovations, in former times, been only 
hinted at, thefe Rurdy patriots would have reprobated them in the 
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fevereft language, as dangerous and unjuft encroachments on our 
moft facred privileges, and would have founded the alarm from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. But the moment they could be 
converted to their perfonal advantage, the danger and) the injuflice 
vanifhed, and they received their moft ftrenuous fupport. Such a 
{udden and total dereliction of principles and profeffions was fufli- 
cient to open the eyes of every one to their motives ; and clearly ex- 
plained, why they had been fo clamorous in fupporting what they de- 
nominated the unalienable rights of the people, when in oppofition ; - 
and why they were fo eager to furrender thofe rights, when in power. 
“ Thefe difficult points being fettled, by which two of their lead 
ing men were rivetted to their interefts, fome time was taken up in 
fubordinate official arrangements ; in difcarding old fervants of the 
public, to make room for old friends of the party. Every office 
was abfolutely ranfacked ; and fuch was the indifcriminate voracity 
of the candidates, that the loweft fiations were accepted with the 
keeneft avidity. So little delicacy, or even decorum, was difplayed 
in many of thefe changes, that, in various inftances, the credit of 
the adminiftration was deeply difgraced. [’ven im the higher de- 
partments, the ftrangeft : anomalies were committed, and fuch urgent 
claims were preferred from different quarters, that confiderable con- 
fufion was every where apparent. Mr. Fox was fo inceflantly be- 
fieged by the numerous clan of his old and needy affociates, fo 
many obfcure adventurers were petitioners to his bounty, that he is 
reported to have one day exclaimed, in the anguifh of his heart, 
‘What, in God’s name, can I do more? We are already three in a 
bed.’ It was however at laft determined, among other di/creet ap- 
pointments, that Mr. Sheridan fhould be treafurer of the navy, and 
Mr. Davifon treafurer of the ordnance; that Mr. Tierney, who had 
been tofled about like a fhuttiecock from one party to “the other, 
fhould be at the head of the board of controul; that the great feat 
of Scotland fhould be taken from the Duke of Gordon, ‘and con- 
fined to the cuftody of the Earl of Lauderdale; that Mr. Erfkine, 
w ho had fcearcely ever been in the’ court of chancery, even aS a vi- 
fitor, fhould be raifed to the dignity of lord high chancellor ; that 
General Fox, who had already received one of the’ moft lucrative 
military appointments in the King’s gift, fhould commence a di plo- 
matic career, and .fuperfede Mr. Elliot as envoy extraordinary and 
minifter plenipotentiary at the eourt of Palermo; that Mr. Single- 
ton, Lord Cornwallis’s fon-in- law, and the only conne@ioni of that il- 
luftrious nobleman in the employ of government, fhould be fupplant- 
- ed at the ordnance office by Colonel “Mac Mahon ; ; and that George 
Hanger, in remuneration for his long and faithful fervices, fhould 
be gratified with a troop of horfe artillery worth LOOO/per annum.” 


A volume would fcarcely fuffice to explain the profligacy 
and the evil tendency of fuch monftrous appointments, and 
of fuch indecent conduct. We have fo frequently declared 
our fentiments on this fubjeét, and the author’s opinions are 
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fo perfeétly coincident with our own, 2 is needlefs to add 


our animadverfious to his comments is view of the poli- 
tical and military achievements of this affemblage of talents 
concludes with this pithy and pertinent remark: * So little 
did the boldnefs of enterprize mingle with their deliberations, 
that, for the thirteen months during which they held the 
reins of empire, the ftrength and refources of the {tate were 
completely paralyzed [paitied], and Great Britain, with her 
mighty revenue, her powerful armies, and her invincible 
fleets, accomplifhed little more than might have been expect- 
ed from the puny exertions of fome petty ftate.” 

Our author extends his examination to the perfons feleéted 


toreprefent our Sovereign at foreign courts. 


*‘ The various diplomatic arrangements which took place whilft 
they continued in power next demand our attention. In thefe, the 
grofieft errors were committed, and perfons moit unfit for office were, 
in many inftances, appointed. Among the leading characters whom 
they introduced into this line, was Lord Lauderdale, a nobleman 
certainly not very popular in this country, and who had been an 
early and profeffed admirer of that horrible revolution, which dif- 
folved thofe privileged orders of fociety of which he is himfelf a 
member, and which has been the prolific fource of thofe dreadful 
calamities with which Europe has, for the laft feventeen years, been 
vifited. If, however, he had not been a friend to his country, he 
had been a friend to the party ; and their gratitude deemed him 
worthy of reward. He was originally deftined for India, and had 
been nominated to the highett and moft lucrative poft in that diftant 
partof theempire. The objections however to him were fo infur- 
mountable, on the fide of the directors of the Kaft India Company, 
whofe approbation is neceflary to confirm the choice of his Majefty’s 
minifters, that, after confiderable altercation, it was thought pru- 
dent to retreat from the firuggle. In remuneration for this fignal 
and mortifying difappointment, whjch muft have conveyed to “the 
mind of the noble lord no very flattering teftimony of public efteem, 
he received as a finecure the great feal of Scotland, and was alter- 
wards pitched upon as a proper perfon to condudt the negotiation 
which had been opened with France. The Marquis of Douglas was, 
about the fame time, appointed ambailador at the court: of St. 
Peterfburg. A perfect novice in politics, untrained to official du- 
ties, he could not be fuppofed to be in pofietlion of any of thofe 
qualifications, which, at a crifis like the prefent, ought to have re« 
commended him to fuch adiftindion. In this country he was totally 
unknown, except as a perfon who had rendered himfelf ridiculous 
by aping in his drefs the German cofiume. ' After loitering away his 
time for feveral months in England, in choofing his fervice of plate, 
and ftocking his wardrobe, he at length fet out for his deftination ; 


‘and, during a refidence of a few months at St. Peterfburg, has con- 
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trived completely to diffatisfy his own countrymen, and to difguft the 
court at which he is accredited.” 


If the minifters had intended to render their Sovereign and 
their country contemptible in the eyes of foreigners, they 
could not have felected a more fit object for carrying fuch in- 
tentions into full effeé,than this {prig of Scottifh nobility, who 
foon became a fubject of ridicule to the Ruffians, from the 
Grand Duke Confttantine to the fentinel at the palace gate. 
The author exhibits an inflance of his incapacity which 
proves him:to be deftitule of common fenfe. 


** Both our political and commercial connections with Ruffia have, 
indeed, been moft lamentably neglected. Even the treaty of com- 
merce which was concluded by Lord Whitworth a few years back, 
and which was fo likely to perpetuate a friendly intercourfe between 
the two empires, was allowed to expire, without any provifion having 
been effected for the proteétion of the Britith factories eftablithed in 
various parts of the Ruffian dominions. In confequence of this 
fhameful omiffion, Britifh merchants are_now refident there, on the 
fame footing as Ruffian fubje&s, the Emperor, as a defpotic mo- 
narch, having it in his power to detain them, orto opprefs them, as 
he fhall think fit. In this dilemma, they lately applied to Lord 
Douglas, as the reprefentative of their country, and as their natural 
protector, to concert the plan which it would be moft advifable to 
purfue, to extricate them irom their difficulties. To this end it was 
judged expedient to draw up a ftatement of the grievances to which 
they were expofed, and to point out thofe privileges which they 
‘thought themfelves juftified in demanding. This paper was delivered 
to his E xcellency, that he might be thoroughly acquainted with the 
deplorable fituation to which they were reduced; and, that he 
might be furnifhed with arguments which might be fuccefsfully urged 
in their favour. But what does this fubtle politician do? Why this 
very paper, which contains many fevere remarks on the Rufiian cha- 
racter, and on the conftitutional rights of the Emperor, and which 
was fubmitted to him for his private infpectien, that he might regu- 
late his application by his own difcretion, he prefents to the Ruflian 
government*. The minifters were naturally furprifed and offended ; 


= 





“ * The memorial of the British factory at St. Peterfburg to Lord 
Douglas, is dated 14th February 1807, ‘and was prefented on the 
loth. It was accompanied with a letter of the fame date, contain- 
ing a few additional obfervations, and concluding with this remarks 
able caution: * the freedom with which we have offered our fen- 
timents, we truft, the conjunture warrants. Where fo much is 
at ftake, and the danger fo imminent for ourfelves, our friends, and 
our country, a frank reprefentation of what we fear as well as of 
what we feel, will furely be excufed, not to fay approved, by your 
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and thus has the mifunderftanding been widened, and the difficulty 
of adjufting it, to the fatisfaction of the parties, increafed. If 
things fhould long continue in this ftate, that part of the commerce 
which is mott advantageous to Great Britain will be infallibly for- 
feited. All our fubftantial merchants will withdraw, as falt as they 
can wind up their concerns; and the trade will be transferred to the . 
management of a fet of needy or defperate adventurers.” 


Such was the reprefentative of the B-itifh monarch at the 
court of St. Peteriburgh!! Nor was our gracious Sovereign 
much better reprefented at Vienna. 


*¢ At the court of Vienna, a court which, however fallen in digni- 
ty, ftill prides itfelf on the antiquity of its nobility, the fplendour of 
its appearance, and the forms of its ceremonial, the fon of an army 
furgeon was commiflioned to reprefent the dignity of the Britifh na- 
tion. I fhall not ftop to inquire by what ties either Mr, Adair or his 
father were originally united to Mr. Fox’s party; but I know that Mr. 
Adair the fon, fome years back, during a ferious difference pending 
between this country and Ruflia, was “difpatched by Mr. Fox, asa 
kind of authorized agent from the oppofition, to the “Emprefs Catha- 
rine; and it was for this reafon that the prefent King of Sweden, 
when Mr. Adair was appointed to fucceed Mr. Pierrepoint, for which 
office he was originally deftined, abfolutely refufed to receive him. 
He faid, that a man who had been employed againft the interefts of 
his own country for the promotion of party views, was an unfit per- 
fon to refide in a public chara¢ter at his court.’ \ 


There was fomething {till more extraordinary attending this 


>. 





Lordfhip, and by his Majefty’s, minifters in England. To them, 
therefore, we requeft the favour of its being tranfmitted, without de- 
lay, and without referve. In the mean time, your Lordfhip will 
judge how the fuggeltions it contains can be bett employed to 
ftrengthen our caufe at this court, fully aware, as your Lordthip no 
doubt muft be, of the extreme delicacy requifite in regard to com- 
mitting either the factory or its deputies with a government, which as 
yet recognizes no rightin any clafs, even of natives, to arraign the 
conduct of a minifter, much lefs to-difcufs the mandate of a Sove- 
reign.’ 

* After fuch a caution, what muft have been the aftonifhment and 
alarm of the Britifh factory, when, on the following day, February 
17th, they received a letter from their ambaflador, beginning i in thefe 

»terms ? 


‘¢ ¢ Gentlemen, 


‘¢*T will not, nor is it neceflary to compliment you on the memo- 
rial I received yefterday, when I inform you, that I fent it to his 
Excellency General Budberg with a note of mine on the-fame fub- 


ject,’ &c, &e.” 
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extraordinary appointment of Mr. Robert Adair." He was 
married to a French woman; and even Mr. Fox was fo fully 
aware of the impropriety of fuffering fuch a wife to decom- 
pany him, at fuch a crifis, to the imperial court, that he 
made it a condition. of his appointment that he fhould leave 
herin England. It would naturally have occurred, however, 
to any other minifters than thefe, that, if there were any 
danger in having the ambaflador fubjec¢ ted to the influence of 
this female politician (and that they thought there was is 
evident from the condition which they prefcribed), it was 
highly improper to appoint him, becaufe the influence might 
be exerted through the medium of letters as well as by a per- 
fonal communieation. We muft exprefs our furprife that 
Mr. Adair has been faffered to retain his fituation, and that 
his wife has been allowed to join him! We proceed with the 
catalogue of our fage diplomatifts. 


‘“¢ Of infinitely higher importance however to ourfelves, were our 
arrangements with America. But to render our views, in that quar- 
ter, as liable to defeat as poffible, Mr. Merry was recalled, and our 
interefts were committed to the talents and difcretion of one of Lord 
Erfkine’s fons, a young man without knowledge or experience, mar- 


_ Tied to an American lady, and having a father who has invefted, in 


the funds of the United States, the greateft part of his property, and 
who, before he was chancellor, was in. the habit of recommending all 
his‘clients, and all his friends, to fettle there, as the only region of 
the globe where rational freedom could be enjoyed. On what prin- 
ciples of policy fuch an appointment could bave taken place, I am at 
a lofs to difcover, Pofiibiy, indeed, it was confidered prudent to 
make it perfectly agreeable to America, and to regard the wifhes of 
Great Britain as of feeondary moment. Certain it is, that concef- 
fions moft unworthy of our honour, and moft injurious to our in- 
terefis, have-already been fubmitted to. The navigation laws, which 
have, in the opinion of all the moft eminent political writers, fo long 
beén the foundation and the fupport of our naval glory and our com- 
mercial profperity, have received a fatal blow. Our rights as a bel- 


Jigerent, to ftop, fearch, and detain, neutral veffels, and to prevent 


them from becoming the carriers of the colonial property of our ene- 
mies, have. been moft unwilely furrendered ; and by the. new regula- 
tions which have been introduced into the marititfe code in favour of 
the Americans, they, conjointly with the French, Spaniards, and 
Dutch, whom they affiit, reap all the advantage, and we fuffer all the 
inconvenjence and the lofs* 





** * Since the American intercourfe bill, a treaty has been agreed 
on between our government and the American minifter in London, 
exteading fiill further thefe injurious privileges, By this treaty, 
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The particular remarks are followed by fome general re- 
flections on the importance of feleéting proper ambafladors, 
and on our fyftem of diplomacy, as contrafied with that of 
the French. Thefe are mott fenfible and judicious, and 
highly worthy the attention of ftatefmen. Equally excellent 
are the author’s obfervations on the Catbolic queftion, and on 
the occurrences which preceded and produced the difmiffion 
of the late minifters. He very properly reminds the public of 
a faét, which the rude affailants of Mr. Pitt have always 
chofen either to overlook or to mifreprefent. Speaking of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, he fays, “In the memorable debate 
which took place on this interefting topic, it was explicitly de- 
clared, both by Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, that no pledge 
had been given by them to the Catholics: fo that they both 
fiood completely abfolved from any charge of inconfittency, 
in accepting, at different periods, the offer of a return to 
power.” This is perfectly true, and cannot be too generally 





they are allowed openly to carry the colonia! produce of France and 
Spain to the mother country, provided it is firft taken to America, 
and pays to the American government a duty of two per cent, which 
is to be admitted as a proof of a change of property. In this man- 
ner will our declared enemies, by the intervention of our fecret ene- 
mies, receive the produce of their colonies at half the expence at 
which we, as abfolute mafters of the fea, can receive ours. The 
trade of the Eaft Indies is alfo to be thrown open to thefe commer- 
cial rivals, Such are the indulgences which we grant to America, in 
confequence of her infolence, ingratitude, and injuftice towards us ; 
and at a moment when fhe is exercifing all her malevolence againf 
our manufactures by her non-importation regulations, But what is 
ftill more furprifing, and will fcarcely be credited, fo tender have our 
late minifters been of giving offence, fo fearful of exciting American 
wrath, that not a word is mentioned in this treaty about our right to 
claim Britifh failors from American fhips, which are known‘ to con- 
tain many thoufands of thefe brave and invaluable defenders of their 
country. Is not this filence a proof of a virtual abandonment of 
this important point? Is it not a proof that our government, fub- 
dued’ by a criminal pufillanimity, has been afraid to protec their 
countrymen, and to aflert our unquettionable right on a fubjeé which 
fo vitally concerns-us ? Has not. the American government naturally 
enough drawn this inference from our daftardly fears? and is it not 
faid, notwithflanding the treaty is in every refpect, where it is ex- 
planatory, fo favourable to them, and fo injurious to us, that, argu- 
ing from our meek fubmiffion on other points, and from the evident 
cowardice which our filence betrays on this, they now refufe to ratif 
the agreement iz tofo, unlefs we formally cohfent to this additional, 
degradation ? Fortunately for the interefts of this country, America 
has now a firmer government to deal with.” 
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known.—We fhall now extract a paffage, in which the claims 
of the Romanifts to a participation of political power, and the 
grounds of their conditional exclufion, that is, of their non- 
admiffion without fubmitting to the fame terms which are im- 
pofed, indifcriminately, on all their fellow-fubjeds, are placed 
in a ftrong and proper point of view. 


“ The queftion immediately under our confideration has been di- 
vided by fome into two heads, viz. as matter of right, and as matter 
ofexpediency. I never could perceive the neceflity or the policy of 
the diftinétion. The terms are, in this inflance, blended in fignifica- 
tion. A meafure of fuch a nature can only be-right, as faras it is 
expedient ; that is, as far as it is confonant with the general welfare of 
the ftate. Private advantages muft yield -to the benefit of the com- 
munity; the privileges of individuals muft be regulated by public 
good. Thisis the fcale which muft, in all cafes, be confulted. What, 
in faét, is legitimate power, but an aggregate fund derived from the 
original rights of each member of fociety, and which is the price that 
focial man pays out ofthe ftock of his natural liberty for the protec 
tion which the laws afford him? The only mode, therefore, in my 
judgment, in which this queftion can be agitated with utility or with 
fafety, is to endeavour fo to contrive, that, if ever the conceffions, 
which the Catholics require, fhould be obtained, they fhould be the 
refult of conviétion, and not of violence, faction, or intrigue. Some 
people have faid, Grant this as a boon to the Irih Catholics, and 
you make them your friends; withhold it, and you make them your 
enemies, This is prefumptuous, and,I truft, erroneous language ; 
and thofe who ufe it, whatever they may pretend to be, are no real 
friends to the caufe which they efpoufe. They would. extort by 
compulfion as a right, inftead of receiving with good will as a gratuity. 
They would put the iffue on the ftrength of the fuitor, and not on 
the juftice of his claim. They would convert a queftion of reafon 
into a queftion of blood. But lamentably weak would that govern- 
ment be, which could be induced to yield from fuch a motive; and 
I have no hefitation in faying, that if fuch a daring and unconftitu- 
tional fpirit fhould really betray itfelf, fo long as it exifted, they ought 
never to be liftened to. If the Catholics thould ever begin ftipu- 
lating for terms ; if they thould ever mete out loyalty by way of bar- 
gain; if they thould ever threaten, that they will only remain condi- 
tionally faithful to that government which they are bound, not only 
by allegiance, but by every tie of interelt and affeCtion, to fupport ; 
they will then have proclaimed themfelves our enemies: and if con- 
ceflions were fubmitted to in confequence of fuch a demeanour, the 
Catholics would be triumphant, and the Proteftants fubdued. But 
that fuch traitorous fentiments are neither cherifhed nor entertained 
by the Catholics, I am fully perfuaded ; and that they thould have 
been broached by their pretended friends, befpeaks, on the part of 
fuch advocates, neither defire of conciliation, nor fobriety of argu- 
ment, nor attachment to their country. 
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“‘ Without entering into unneceflary argument, refpeéting the fupe- 
rior merits of a particular church, we know, from all experience, 
that any religion is better than none. We alio know, that in moft 
countries, out of the endlefs variety, one bas generally been felected, 
to which a decided preference has been fhewn by the legiflature, by 
providing for its ‘minifiers in.a manner fuitable to the ‘opulence of 
the country, and the fanétity of the inttitution. Religions however, 
of whatever defcription, exercifes a powerful influence over the’ 
mora! '‘conduét of the world, and mingles with almoft every affection 
of the heart, and every duty of life. It thus naturally conneéts. it- 
felf with the civil government; for civil laws are beft fupported by 
morality, and morality derives its chiei fecurity from a proper defer- 
ence to religion. Hence in all communities the clofe affociation bé- 
tween choreh and fiate. Mofi fortunate, however, is that country, 
in which religion is founded on juft and liberal views; for in that 
country, indultry, liberiy, toleration, good morals, and every virtue 
which leads to the true happinefs and profperity of fociety, are moft 
likely to flourith. 

** When, in this country, Catholicifm was the creed of the national 
church, the weight of its power was every where felt, That unbownd- 
ed authority which it aflumed, and which it enforced by fuch cruel 
and arbitrary means, contributed, more than any other caufe, to 
ftifle the energies of the foul; to check the {pirit of inquiry ; and to 
retard the progrefs of induftry , fcience, and freedom, The Reforma, 
tion, although it had heen long filent!y working its way, and remov- 
ing, with the implements of reafon, the weeds and brambles which 
choaked up the road to knowledge, was neverthelefs produced before 
its time: The feparation of England from the Church of Rome was 
lefs the effe&t of moral conviction, than of the whimfical and head- 
ftrong paffions which dictated to the refolves of one of the moft 
odious tyrants that ever fwayed the f{ceptre of thefe realms, At that 
time, however, the Anglican Church arofe, of which the king became 
the declared head; and notwithftanding the circumftances which at- 
tended its origin, the clofe connedion between church and liate 
which has fince prevailed (a thort period excepted) has effenti: ally 
contributed to the fecurity of the ecclefiaftical and civil eftablifh- 
ments of the country. The firuggles which the Catholics made in 
the time of Elizabeth, and particularly in the time of the Stuarts, for 
the reftoration of their faith, naturally created jealoufy on the part 
of the Proteftants ; and in 1678 a teft at was pafled, which exciud- 
ed from parliament Catholic peers. At the glorious revolution of 
1688, this reftri€tion was continued, and it was a principal objec, 
amidft the arduous labours of the many illuftrious men, who, at that 
fortunate and memorable zra, led the public mind, for ever to prevent 
their return. They had obferved, bow intimately the tenets of the 
Church of Rome were linked with the exercife and maintenance of 
arbitrary power, and how much the fafety of a free confiitution de- 
pended on the exclufion of its members from all, participation in the 
enactment or the execution of the laws. As an additional rampart 
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for the protedion of civil liberty, thefe enlightened and. patriotic 
ftatefmen unalterably regulated the royal ling of fucceffion, and fe- 
cured the inheritance of the crown to a race of Protettant princes. 
The tefts of the two preceding reigns were, at the fame time, further 
fortified, and the church and ftate were, by feveral folemn aéts, in- 
diffolubly united. Many other penal and difabling ftatutes were 
paffed againft the Catholics in the fucceeding reigns, and it was only 
at the acceffion of his prefent majefty to the thine, that the govern- 
ment began to view them with lefs diflruft. They have felt the full 
benefit of this favourable difpofition, The penal laws againft them 
have been gradually abrogated ; their difabilities have been gradually 
refcinded ; and they have been gradually reftored to the enjoyment, 
of religious toleration, of civil right, and of perfonal freedom. Every 
odious and burdenfome reftri@ion being thus removed, both the rea- 
fon and juftice of the cafe, as they apply to farther conecflion, feem 
now to be reduced to a fimple queftion of expedience and prudence. 
Some affert, that we might grant ;the full extent of their claims with- 
out any rifk: others contend, that it would be attended with the 
greateft. When there is fuch a wide difference of opinion; when 
fuch contrary inferences are deduced from the fame premifes, and by 
perfons of equally liberal views, and ef equally extenfive experience ; 
it is, at leaft, a proof of the difficulty of deciding nght. This is a 
flrong argument for continuing as we are. We know what our prefent 
fituation is: it is difficult to foretel what it might be. We know 
the advantages of a Proteftant church: we have every reafon to 
dread the predominance of Popery. The Catholics muft, indeed, 
themfelves, be fully fenfible of the difficulties with which this quef- 
tion is encumbered. They muft be aware, that, interfering as it 
does with fome of the sag foes principles of .the conftitution, it 
involves confiderations of peculiar delicacy and magnitude; and 
that, above all, the wifhes and prejudices of the Proteftants, who 
make four-fifths of the aggregate population of our European empire, 
muft, on a point which fo nearly concerns them, be indifpenfably 
confulted.” 


This is the language of a wife man and a found politician, 
who not only appreciates principles, but weighs confe- 
quences. We had marked many other pafflages, for the pur- 
pofe of quoting, but our limits compel us to abridge both our 
extracts and remarks. We fhall, therefore, conclude our no- 
tice of this valuable tra&t, whic h we firenuoufly recommend 
to the perufal of our readers, with the author’s fentiments on 
the King’s conduét, in his fri adherence to his coronation 
oath. : 


“* From the foregoing pages, in which I have endeavoured to com- 
prefs this very important fubje@ as much as poffible, it is evident 
that the King, in withholding his confent to the demands of the Ca- 
tholics, as recently propofed to him through his minifters, has not 
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only exercifed his juft prerogative, but that he has exercifed it in 2 
manner which is congenial to the almoft unanimous withes of his 
Protefiant fubjects, as but two years ago folemnly declared, and 
firi€tly conformable to the fundamental laws of the conftitution. 
He is bound by his coronation oath to fupport the Proteftant 
Church, and ifhe be not concerned in the interpretation of that oath, 
who is? If then his Majetty, in his confcience, think that any fur- 
ther indulgence to the Roman Catholics would materially fhake the 
interefis of that Church, of which he is the guardian and the head ; 

or that it would amount toa violation of that oath by which he holds 
his crown ; what minifter is not bound to refpeé fuch a conclufion ? 
The oaths of abjuration and fupremacy are, indeed, conftituent parts 
of the bill of rights, in which they were inferted by the Convention 
Parliament, as bulwarks neceflary for the defence of the privileges of 
the people againft the encroachments of the crown, and againit the 
return-of a Roman Catholic jurifdiiom Is then the King to be 
blamed, for refufing to grant what would amount to a renunciation 
of the fundamental laws of the realm, and what, had it been propofed 
in the time of William ITI, would have been matter of impéachment ? 
Is the King to be placed fo entirely at the mercy of his minifters ; is 
he to be fo completely tied up in the trammels of non-refiftance ; 
_ that he is, on no gccafion, to venture an opinion of hisown? Sup- 
 pofe that his minifters had counfelled the abolition of the trial by 
jury ; will any one pretend to fay that he would have been ftill bound 
to yield ? How then is this fyftem of compliance to be ftopped, but 
by the King’s determination to refilt ? Would we wifh him to imi- 
tate James II inflead of William IIT? or is our hiftory fo filent on 
the evils arifing out of contentions between the King and his parlia- 
ment, that wecan be indifferent about their reviva}* ? ] muft, there- 
fore, infift, that, in whatever point of view the fchifm between the 
King and his late minifters is confidered, his Majefty has acted in a 





“** It has been faid, that the language of thefe times is widely 
different from that which was held in the days of William III. It 
certainly is, for fuch language in his days would, as ] have obferved 
above, have beén impeachable. It has been alfo faid, that William 
the Third’s minifters were in the habit of giving him advice which 
was perfonaHy difagreeable to’ him, particularly i in what concerned 
the difmiffal of his Dutch guards. As far as the di/jagreeablene/s of 
the advice goes, our late minifters have certainly not. fallen short of 
the laudable precedént efiablifhed above acentury ago. In other 
refpects, they have far furpaffed the merits of their anceftors. Wil- 
liam. the Third’s minifters might with impunity advife him to difmifs 
his Dutch guards; but had they threatened to bring a bill into par- 
liament, to compel him to difmifs his Dutch guards, would he not 
have di/mifed them? Had the late minifters only given their advice, 
they might have kept their places. William was indeed obliged to 
difmifs his Dutch guards, but it was in confequence of a refolution of 
the Houfe of Commons, in which his minifters took no part.” 
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manner every way worthy of his exalted rank; every way worthy 
of his dignity, as the conftitutional king of a free country 3 and that 
he has afforded an additional proof, if any were wanting, of his fa- 
cred regard for his public duties, and of the watchful zeal and ten- 
dernefs with which he has ever contemplated the general interefts of 
his empire.” 


RL EE I LES CEE TIL ON I ET PE RE TE 





Edinburgh Medical and Phyfical Diétionary, containing an 
Explanation of the Terms of Arts in Anutomy, Phyfiology, 
Pathology, Therape utics, Surgery, Midwifery, Pharmacy, 
Materia Medica, Botany, Chemiftry, Natural Hiftory, &c.’ 
&c.as employed in the prefent improved State of Medical 
Science ; and alfo a copious Account of Dife afes and their 
Treatment, agreeably to. the, Doétrines of Cullen, Monro, 
Hunter, Fordyce, Gregory, Denham, Sainders, Hlome, and 
other modern teachers in Edinburgh and London. To 
which is added, a copious Gloffary of Obfolete Terms, calcu- 
lated to affift thofe who have Occafion to refer to the Writings 
of the Ancients. By Robert Morris, M. D.; James Ken- 
drick, Surgeon, F. L.S.; and others. In two volumes, 4to, 
with fixty- fix plates ; about 2,000 pages. 41 4s. Bell 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Oftell, London. 1807. 


“ BOOKS crowd in daily, and are heaped on books,’’ ob- 
ferved the learned Baker, “ yet knowledge has no. enemies but 
the ignorant.” If this obfervation was juftifiable a century 
ago, how much more {fo is itin the prefent day ? The cha- 
raGer of books, however, has changed not lefs than their 
quantity has increafed; and inftead of numerous diftiné 
treatifes, we have now nothing but ponderous volumes of 
encyclopedias, embracing the whole circle of the arts and 
{ciences.. The more modeft clafs of Dictionaries has alfo be- 
come numerous, but in proportion as they are lefs affuming 
they are in general more ufeful ; and the cicomnal editions of 
the Gardener’s Dictionary by Miller, and the Medical Dic- 
tionary by Motherby, bave long been works, in their refpec- 
tive de pi arlnents, of an intrinfie merit very fuper lor to any 
rival publications under the founding title of Encyclopedia. 
It may, indeed, beeafily betieved, that an individual, empaf- 
fioned in the fiudy of any one branch of fcience, may pro- 
duce a very complete and accurate account of all its details, 
arranged in the order of Dictionaries ; but fhould the fame 
individual attempt a fimilar labour in a department of which 
he had previonfly very little acquaintance, and as little tafie 
for it, his production, in'the latter cafe, muft be in every ef- 
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fential point greatly inferior to the preceding. Such is the 
general ftate of the modern encyclopedifts; nor can num- 
bers obviate this objeétion, as, where many perfons are em- 
ployed, each in his own particular branch, numerous articles 
will occur which cannot properly be confidered as exclufively 
the department of any one, and which of courfe will either 
be entirely neglected, or executed in a manner which 
leaves a much “fronger i impreffion of the prefumption than 
the knowledge of its author, In this manner all works 
alluming the charaéter of univerfal ever have been, and per- 
haps will be, imperfeét. Good Diétionaries, therefore, con- 
fined to a moderate compafs on particular branches of fci- 
ences, fuch as we have mentioned, will always be more ufe- 
ful than voluminous and expenfive compilations of arts and 
iciences. 

Of all the fciences, indeed, that of medicine is perhaps the 
moft copious, and the moft diverfified; no man can be a 
good pliyfician who is not intimately acquainted with all the 
details of the eleven different articles mentioned in the title 
of this work, not one of which is in the leatt degree redund- 
ant, or even ‘difpenfuble. This is a faét worthy of the moft 
ferious confideration of parents, who ought not to deftine fop- 
plings or fimpletons to the ftudy of a profeffion which con- 
cerns the health and lives of their fpecies, and which parti- 
cularly requires_vigorous talents, great induftry, and the 
foundeft judgment. Were there more attention paid to this 
important confideration, the number of deaths in our annual 
bills of mortality would be fevera! thoufands lefs ; and many 
of thofe complaints, mifaomered nervous difeafes, the joint 
offspring of luxury and ignorance, would not then be 
known. It is true, the increafe of labour, of population, and 
confequent anxiety of mind, has rendered many difeafes 
common that would otherwite, perhaps, never have had ex- 
iftence ; but all thefe are trifling evils compared with the ini- 
quitous ‘traflicking fpirit of quackery, the effeéts of which 
daily deftroy the lives of hundreds. ‘The grofs and culpable 
ignorance alfo of the inferior dealers in the healing art, who 
have fuch frequent opportunities of working on the feelings 
of patients, is equally lamentable and injurious. Of the ex- 
traordinary incapacity, or rather imbecility, indeed, of fome of 
this clafs, our courts of juftice have recently exhibited a me- 
morable inftance. There is no profeflion, properly fo called, 
in which i ignorance Is nota pofitive crime, for which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to apportion an adequate punifhment. An 
ignorant clergyman renders religion contemptible, and thus 
injures public morals ; an ignorant lawyer betrays his client 
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by lofing his caufe; and an ignorant medical pradtitioner 
only kills his patient ! In this view, therefore, we cannot be 
inimical to Di@ionaries, whether of religion, law, or phyfic, 
as their novelty and variety muft tend to attract the atten- 
tion of at leaft a part of the profeffors for which they are par- 
ticularly defigned, and confequently to diminifh, in fome de- 
gree, the quantum of ignorance which {till exifts among 
practitioners, and thus confera getieral benefit on fociety. 
With refpect to the Diétionary before us, the relative qua- 
lifications and taftes of the authors feem to have been very’ 
happily applied in the formation of two copious and interetfl- 
ing volumes of medicinal fcience, From a work like the pre- 
fent, it, will not be expe éted that we fhould give any long ex- 
tracts, as {pecimens ofits ftyle and manner, but confine oure 
felves fimply to ftate tmp artially what we think are its pecu- 
liar merits and defeéts. The authors very modefily profefs 
their readinefs, and we do not doubt their fincerity, to avail 
themfelves of any remarks calculated to improve their ‘work 
in a future impretlion. We would, therefore, recomiwend them 
to introduce more minute defcriptions of the different medi- 
cinal drags, the manuer of preparing them when known, and 
the marks indicative of their purity or impurity. With this 
neceflary addition, and fome dire¢tions aud explanations re- 
fpecting the characters and jargon in which medical preferip- 
tions are ulually prefented te the apothecary, we would re- 
commend ihefe volumes as not only a ufeful but a neceffary 
appendage to the delk of every vender of drugs throughout 
the United Kingdom. We acknowledge, however, that thefe 
volumes exhibit many excellent fpecimens of analytical illuf- 
trations ; that they preferve a proper medium between mere 
nomenclature explanations and tedious hiftories of the dif- 
ferent fubjects ; that they are perfpicuous, concife, fatisfac- 
tory, and tufliciently copious, although copioufnefs of terms 
is one of the moft rare qualifications of moft modern diétion- 
aries of {cience. [very article, indeed, betides its derivative 
fignification, is neatly and accurately drawn up, and feveral 
of the pharmaceutical fubjects are treated to a manner which 
provesthe authors to be very well acquainted with fome of 
the more abfirufe chemical phenomena. Dr. Thomfon, 
however, is a wuch better authority than Accum; and Drs. 
Cogan and Falconer than Dr. Willich. The work, indeed, 
as the authors obferve in their preface, ts wholly modern, 
and, divefted of the ancient verbiage about the temperaments, 
which convey no diftinct knowledge, it embraces all the late 
difcoveries and moft approved practice of the ableft phyti- 
cians of the Jaft thirty or forty years. The fhort, but inte- 
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refting and foientific biographical notices are highly honour- 
able to the authors, as they evince them to be a¢tuated by an 
honeft regard to the fair fame of thofe great men, whofe 
labours and difcoveries have conferred permanent advantages 
on all fucceeding generations. We cannot withhold the 
moft unqualified approbation of this part of our authors’ 
plan, and recommend it for general adoption, in preference 
to the unphilofophical mode of commemorating difcoveries 
by an abfurd application of their arbitrary names to the na 

tural objects difcovered. [tis in this manner that the pro- 
grefs of fcience is connected with the life of man, and both 
are contemplated with relation to the interefts of fociety. 
With equal applaufe we mutt notice the wifdom of rejecting 
all accounts of inoculation, but only with the vaccine pox: 
were this exclufive plan generally adopted, the enemies of 
children would foon ceafe to exift. [In a word, this Dictionary, 
illuftrated by numerous well executed plates, muft tend to 
diminifh the temerity of the prefumptuous empiric, by pre- 
fenting him with a general and luminous view of that multi- 
farious {cience which he ignorantly dares to profefs, while it 
will ferve as a faithful tablet of memory to every regular 
practitioner, whofe greateft pleafure confifts in the {peedy re- 
covery or alJeviation of his patients. The general want of 
fuch a comprehenfive work is a prefumptive proof of its utility. 





a 





A Permanent and Effeciual Remedy fuggefted for the Evils 
under which the Britifh Weft Indies now labour; in a 
Letter from a Weft India Merchant to a Weft India 
Planter. 8vo. Pp. 45. Richardfon. 1807. 


IN the prefent diftreffed fituation of the Weft India plant- 
ers, various meafures have been fuggefted for their relief, 
The writer of the pamphlet before us, aware of the impedi- 
ments, arifing either from our political relations with foreign 

owers, or from finarfcial contiderations, to any effectual re- 
lief being given them by his Majefty’s minifters, recommends 
a meafure, the adoption of which depends upon themfelves 
alone, and which, in the nature of things, cannot fail of 
producing the defired effect. He affumes it as a pofition, 
that the real caufe of the prefent diftrefled fiate of the fugar 
market, is, thatthe quantity imported exceeds the confump- 
tion of the United Kingdoms ; and that, for the furplus quan- 
tity, which muft neceflarily be exported, fuch a price onl 
can be obtained as is: ruinous to the planter. The caufe of 


his being in this fituation is thus accounted for : 
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“‘ The original intention of the Britifh Weft India planter was to 
grow fugar tor the confumption of Great Britain and Ireland; and 
the quantity produced fo nearly met the confumption, that, antece- 

\dent to 1791, the exportation rarely exceeded 12,000 hugtheads per 
annum. From that period, the deftruction of St. Domingo occa- 
fioned a demand of fugar in our markets, for the fupply of France 
and the continent; the prices of courfe advanced with that new de- 
mand, and the Britifh planters extended their cultivation to meet it. 
Many of them were tempted, not only to exert all the ftrength of 
their eftates to the production of fugar, but to expend large fums of 
money in hired negro labour for the fame purpofe ; they abandoned 
in many inftances the fyftem of raifing provifions, as they found 
that they were able, by the high price they obtained for fugar, to 
purchafe provifions at a chedper rate than the value of the land and 
negro labour, which muft otherwile have been employed to raife them, 
Thefe, and other caufes, have tended to increale, in a very extra- 
ordinary manner, the quantity of fugar produced in the Britith eolo- 
nies, as well as the expences at which the eltates were formerly con- 
ducted. The advantage of producing that increafed quantity of fu- 
gar has entirely ceaféd, while the additional expences incurred have 
continued. ‘The market for which the increafed quantity was pro- 
duced has efcaped from our command, or is fupplied from a fource, 
the current from which we cannot or do not impede.” 


From the confideration of thefe fads he urges the planters 
to revert to their former fyftem, and confine the growth of 
‘fugar to the confumption of the mother country, as the only 
remedy for the evils under which they labour. In fupport of 
this fyftem, he compares the price formerly paid the planter 
for his fugar, exclufive of charges, with that now paid him ; 
and fhews, that at the prefent price he futtains an annual lofs 
of 195/ on an eftate making 500 hhds. of fugar, witheut an 
return of intereft on his capital ; which eftate, making only 
200 hhds., gave him, at the former price, an annual income 
of 3845/ 16s sd. That the meafure which he recommends 
may be carried into full effect, he advifes the planters fo to 
conduct their eftates, that every article of provifion requifite 
for the confumption of the white people, the negroes, and the 
fiock, fhall be raifed upon them, and not purchafed. He 
eftimates the diminution of the quantity of produce that 
would take place if this fyftem were adopted, including that 
which muft neceflarily follow the abolition of the flave trade, 
at nearly one-third of the prefent growth ; and thus, he faysy 
“ that remedy we have fo long been feeking for, a glutted 
market, will be immediately found.” 

That this will be the only refource of the Britith Weft In- 
dia planter, if the prefent intercourfe betweem the United 
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States of America and the colonies of the enemy continues, 
is well €xemplified in the following paffage: 


** At this moment the foreign merchant writes to his correfpond- 
ent in Great Britain, ‘ Ship me fugar at 32s on board, for with the 
* expences of its conveyance I cannot afford to pay more, fo as to 
‘be able in +A way to mect the price of the colonial produce 
‘ brought by the American carrier to the continent.’ Of what ufe, 
therefore, isit to the Britith planter to grow fugar for a market which 
can only now afford him 32s for an article for which he ought to ob- 
tain 65s 6d, if he is paid the coft of producing and tranfporting it to 
the place of fale, and expects any adequate return for his labour 
and capital ?” 


This writer predicts, from the abolition of the flave trade 
by this country, and from the recent confederation upon the 
Continent, the fundamental principle of which is the exclu- 
fion of Britith manufactures and produce, that our Weft In- 
dia planters have no favourable change to expect at a peace : 
but no treaty of peace ought ever to be concluded, which 
would leave the commercial and colonial interefis of ‘this 
country abandoned to fuch a combination. The want of 
commercial provifions was the overfight committed by Lord 
Sidmouth in the treaty of Amiens; and the refult of that 
peace of experiment, as it was properly termed, ought to 
prevent any future repetition of the fame error. As the war 
is a ‘commercial war, fo fhould the peace be a commercial 
peace; and we truft no minifter will again negotiate without 
keeping this principle in view ; or conclude a treaty which 
does not ftipulate, in the good old form, that Great Britain 
fhall enjoy all the rights, privileges, and exemptions in 
trade, navigation, and commerce, which are allowed to the 
moft favoured nations. 

Our author is aware that his fyftem will be attended with 
a diminution of the carrying trade, and propoies fupplying, 
in fome degree, the deliciency occafioned by the reduced 
quantity of fugar, by an increafed importation of rum. To 
accom plifh this object, he recommends the total prohibition 
of foreign brandy, which would encourage the confumption of 
rum, and induce the planter to fhip it to the mother country, 
in exchange for the produce of ‘the britith filheries, or of 
Britith agriculture, exported in Britifh veilels, inttead of be- 
ing, as it now is, battered at a great depreciation, for the 
produce of America, tranfported in American veflels. .He 
remarks that the pilchard fifhery is totally ruined by the in- 
terruption of our intercourfe with Spain and Ltaly ; and that 
ax recent experiments ‘ave proved that pilc! hards cana be 
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fo cured as to keep perfectly well to the Weit Indies, where 
they are highly approved of as an article of food for negroes, 
this fifhery in particula might be eftablifhed, and the Britifh 
herring fithe ‘ry be much extended, if the planters were ena- 
bled to pay for their fapplies by the proceeds of their rum, 
which will now fearcely reimburfe the cof of conveyance to 
Great Britain, in confequence of the encouragement given 
to foreign brandy, by granting licenfes to import it in neutral 
bottoms. 

Some pertinent obfervations follow, on the value of the 
colonial trade to the mother country. As our author juftly 
remarks, it is the only trade which this country can abfo- 
lutely command, independent of all non-importation acts, or 
prohibitory decrees of foreign powers ; and the navy is more 
indebted to it for its creation and maintenance, than to any 
other commerce carried,on by this kingdom. 

The appendix to this pamphlet contains various ftatements, 
founded on official documents, of the importation, the ex- 
portation, the confumption, and the price of fugar, at differ- 
ent periods ; which prove the prefent dittrefs of the planter, 
the difproportion between the importation and the home con- 
fumption, and illuftrate the expediency of the meafure fug- 
gefted. 

The writer of this letter is evidently well acquainted with 
the fubject of which he treats; and the remedy which he 
es an is at once fimple and efficacious. If the prefent ca- 
amitous fituation of the Britifh Weft India planters fhould 
continue much longer, this remedy will be forced upon the 
patients to whom it is preferibed. We truft, however, that 
the wifdom of his Majefty’s minitters will devife more fuitable 
expedients for their relief, and not reduce them to the necef- 
fity of reforting to a fyftem which would materially injure 
ovr commercial and manufacturing interefts, and by dimi- 
nifhing our nurfery for feamen, weaken that navy which is 
the great bulwark of the Britifh empire. 
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Thoughts on the Prefent Crifis of our Domefiic Affairs. By another 
Lawyer. Svo. Pp. 59. Hatchard. 1807. 
IT was faid of fomebody, thatif he had not wit himfelf, he was 


the cauie of it in others’; fo it may be faid of the late minifters, that 
if they had no talents themfelves (which, however, be it far from 
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us to affert), they have been the caufe of many talents in others, at 
Jealt the caufe.of thedifplay of them. This author is a found law- 
yer of the old tchool, who looks for the confiitution, where only itis 
to be found, in our ftatute books, and fimilar repofitories of the 
laws of the land. He here takes a brief but correct view of the 
conduct of the late miniftry, and of the caufe of their difmiffion, 
upon which his fentiments ure jult, and his arguments found. 

** Strange to tell, thev wrecked their gorgeous galleon on the fame 
rock that had proved fatal to the bark of their predeceffors, in 1801. 
The Roman CaTHo.ic queffion ruined both; fo fatal has this quef- 
tion proved to ftate(men in every period of our eventful annals. The 
King’s reign has been one aét ef conceffion to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland 3 yet they are not fatisfied. They pofiefs, from thefe 
concefhons, every privilege except power; but power is exactly that_ 
enjoyment which no one can claim as @ matter of right. And the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are not perfecuted ; they are themfelves 
the only perfecutors, by the perfeverance of their ftruggles for 
power,” 

This is ftriétly true; the only perfons perfecuted in Ireland are the 
Proteftants, who, in thofe diftricts where the Romanifts abound, are 
- expofed to every fpecies of injury and infult; fo much fo, im fome 
parts, as to be under the abfolute neceffity of leaving the country. 
The author, obferving on the tolerant fpirit of the Kine, as dif- 
played in his bounty. to the late Cardinal York, adds another in- 
ftance of his benevolent difpofition not generally known. 

“The Roman Catholics of Scotland, amounting perhaps to five 
and twenty thoufand, as they are all poor, are quite unable to 
maintain their clergy. This calamitous circumftance being repre- 
fented to the King, his Majetfiy, in the true fpirit of the Gofpel, 
fettied 100/ a year on each of their bifhops, and 25/ on each of their 
prielts. ‘This noble inftance of Gofpel charity is fcarcely known, 
becaufe charity boafteth not ; charity ljetteth not-the left,hand know 
what the right hand doeth. ‘Thefe two examples are demonftrations, 
like proofs of holy writ, of the beneficent temper of the King as to 
bis Roman Cathulic fubjects.” 

Remarking on Lord Howick’s bill, which went to open both the 
army and navy to perfons of all religions, and to perfons of none, 
he quotes an inftance of a different fpirit about the period of that 
revolution, which was uniformly the fulject of his lordfhip’s annual 
commemoration, until he came into power. 

‘*The army and navy both revolted againft King James II, when 
in purfuit of the projeéts of Popery. “The army on Hounflow Heath 
broke-out into a tumult of joy when they heard of the acquittal of 
the feven bifhops. In 1687 Admiral Strickland, who was a Papift, 
having directed the priefts to fay mafs on beard his hip, the feamen, 
a clais not famous for attention to religious controverfy, rofe in a 
mutiny, and infifted to throw [on throwing] the priefts overboard, 
Strickland proceeded to feverity : the feverity added rage to mu- 
tiny, and both tlefe terrible paffions flew from fhip to thip. The 
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King was obliged to repair to Portfmouth to pacify the feamene His 
Majefty in vain called them his children and old friends : it was im- 
pollible to fatisfy them until the priefts were removed from all the 
fhips.— Nerejby’s Memoirs, 805.” 

Here hiflorical fact is oppoted to political Speculation ; and in the 
following paflage, legal precedent is oppoted to illegal praice. 

“ Precedents have been quoted on this occafion; here is a prece- 
dent worth a thoufand fuch: by the wife flatefmen who governed 
this nation in 1756, an act was carried threugh, for enabling the 
King to employ in America a certain number of forei a Proteftant 
officers ; ; yet however urgent the occafion, the law requ ie of fuch 
Proteftant officers, before they received their commiflions, that they 
fhould produce a certificate of their having taken the facrament ia 
fome Protettant and Reformed congregation.—-29 Geo, II, ch. v.” 

And yet have we been called upon to depart from the wile’ policy 
of our anceftors, merely to gratify the turbulent fpirit of a few am= 
bitious individuals, 


44 Key to the recent Condué& of the Emperor of Rufia. 8vo. Pps 
68. Jordan and Maxwell. 1807. 


THEVauthor, who writes with great impartiality and good: fenfe, 
imputes the conduét of the Imperial Alexander, in concluding the 
treaty of Tilfit, to his difguft at the treatment which he experienced 
from the late minifiers, That treatment is here detailed much at 
length, and cenfured with great, but merited, feverity. We concur 
with Lim in moft of his fentiments, but ftill we think it impoffible to 
jutify the conduct of Alexander, when we compare the treaty of 
Tilfit with his manifefto on the commencement of hoftilities ; but we 
muft defer our difcuffion of this fubject to a future opportunity. 
After flating, and correétly, we believe, the imputed grounds of of- 
fence which “all the Talents” had given to the Emperor, he adds— 

‘‘ Let us, therefore, thank ourfelves for all that has happened. 
And if Napoleon have a grain of common gratitude in him, he will 
erect a golden ftatue to the late ‘Conftellation,’ which proved fo pro- 
pitious to his interefts, and {miled fo benignantly on his fucceffes!” 

On the refpec due to crowned heads, generally fpeaking, the au- 
thor’s notions are perfeéily accurate ; but in his wifhes to impofe re- 
ftrictions on the prefs, by reftraining all comments on the conduct of 
foreign pregetates, it is impofiible for us to agree with him, Buona- 
parte, in particular, is a creature fui generis ; a. being in whom lin, 
vice, and infamy, are perfonified: and to call upon us to for ‘bear all 
animadverfions on his crimes, is to endeavour to deprive, not only 
the prefent age, but pga of one of the moft ufeful leffons 
which could be derived from hiftory. How can the author venture 
to fay that this deteftable ufurper ‘* furnifhes us with a leffon of mo- 
deration iti language?” Has he never read his proclam: itions, his ma- 
nifeftoes, and his bulletins ? Did Buonaparte never * en/u/t”” the Eas 
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peror of Ruflia, the King of Pruffia, and the King of Sweden ?— 
Surely he muft have drunk deep of the waters of Lethe! His re- 
marks on the American difpute are very far from jult, and their ten- 
dency is to difpirit the nation, and to lead them to fubmit to the 
moft degrading infults, and to the moft deftructive injuries, His con- 
cluding obfervations, however, are manly, fpirited, and correct ; 
and the whole pamphlet is well worthy of perulal. 


An Important and Infallible. Secret, difeocered and developed in the 
Laws of Human Nature, to render the Valour of Britifh Soldiers 
and the Freedom of Britifh Citizens invincible. Addrcjid to the 
Britifh and American Natwns. 8vo. Pp. 04. 
1807. 


AS far as we can underftand the author’s reafoning and meaning, 
his infallible fpecifie for rendering us infallible, as foldiers and as ci- 
tizens, isto confine our military operations to the ule of the bayo- 
net, and to the attack en maffe, or in a compact and united body 5 
and to form an affociation of the landed intereft for the purpofe of 
giving a tone tothe country. His principles are evidently patriotic, 
and his intentions highly laudable; thongh his language is not the 
moft perfpicuous or intelligible, as may be feen from the following 
brief fpecimen. 

** The infatiable ambition of the continental tyrant has taught his 
foldiers, to make them brave, that death is an eternal fleep ; but im- 
proved reafon and Britifh philofophy demonttrate to Britith foldiers 
that matter, or real entity, can neither have fleep nor death; and 
that the human mode or form of body, difiolving the fingle identity 
of a foldier, difperfes and recombines its indeftruétible atoms into 
the prince he ferved, the general he followed, and the officer he 
obeyed, and all furrounding nature; fo that the Britifh hero who 
dies in the field to oppofe evil, which may difturb for ages the repofe 
of the fenfitive fyftem, the fame indeftructible atoms revive in a me- 
liorated ftate of multiplied exiftence, to receive the good of their 
own previous agency, in an incalculable ratio of retributive intereft.” 

This favours a little of the doétrine of tran{migration ; but no 
matter. If we miftake not, we here recognize the ftyle of an occa~ 
fional correfpondent, whofe gencrous foul, fuperior to all felfifh feel- 
ings, delights in communicating comfort and happinefs to all who 
ftand in need of them. 

The author, by way of proving the excellence of his fyftem, advifes 
that the commaiuders of our frigates fhould be inftruéted, whenever 
they meet with an enemy’s thip of the line, to run‘along fide and im- 
mediately board her, in which cafe he doubts not the pre-eminent 
merit of his “ di/cipline of /ympathy” would be fully demonftrated. 
But we with him to confider whether the frigate would not be expofed 
tothe fame difafter which betell the Dublin privateer, which, in at- 


tempting to board a French frigate, was funk “ her fuperior weight 
of metal, 


Qs. Egerton. 
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Prefent State of the Britifh Conftitution, hiftorically illufrated, By 
Britannicus, Pp. 182. . 8vo. Longmanand Co, 1807. 


IF Britannicus thinks that a few garbled extracts from Robertfon, 
Millar, Hume, Montefquieu, and Tacitus, can illufirate the prefent 
ftate of the Britith conftitution, we fear he is as little acquainted with 
the fucceflion of time, as with the political principles he withes to é/+ 
lufirate. Very few pages of this pamphlet are devoted to medern 
affairs; but thefe few are quite fufficient to develop, if not the au- 
thor’s principles, at leaft his views, jn compiling this work, Weak as he 
muft be, we would not be furprifed if this traét had procured him the 
promife of being one day or other fent ambaflador to a northern em- 
pire, where he might difplay his fupendous talents either as a poli- 
tical dancing-mafter or a bear-hunter. It would be a wafte of time 
and of our pages to occupy them with this work, yet we could not 
help fmiling when the writer gravely makes it out a crime in his Ma- 
jetty to have exercifed his own will in difmiffing his late minifters !! ! 
But then he infifts that his Majefty muf have had advifers. Well, 
and fuppofe any of thofe perfons who had previoufly /worn to advife 
their fovereign on all occafions to the beft of their belief and judg- 
ment had in this cafe communicated their opinions to him, was it 
not a duty they owed their own confcience as well as their king and 
country? In general, the late minifters and their partizans feem to 
confider the oath of a cabinet minifter, whether to fecrecy or fidelity, 
no longer binding than they remained in the royal chamber. This 
monftrous dogtrine, the very worft of the worft wretches on earth, 
is too horrible to be coolly contemplated ; fuch villanous fentiments 
fhould be funk into oblivion under the preffure of their own infamy. 
But, it is falfe that his Majefiy aéted by any other counfel than the 
genuine dictates of his own acute mind and unfullied confcience ; 
and it is equally erroneous to conclude, as Britannicus ftupidly does, 
that in doing fo he violated the principle, that the King can do na 
wrong. Such ridiculous effufions are beneath contempt. 
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Obfervations re/peing the Grub; a Paper read to the Holderne/s Agri- 
cultural Society. Second Edition. By William Stickney, of 
as in Holdernefs, and publiflied by the Society. 8vo, 
Pp. 2 is 6d. Harding. 1806. 


EVERY information refpecting this deftrudtive infe& cannot fail 
to be highly interefting to farmers; and it is the duty of all who inte- 
reft themfelves in the. improvement of agriculture,—and every one 
ought fo to intereft himfelf,—to communicate the refult of his obferva- 
tions to the public, Mr. Stickney’s remarks, which feem to have 
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been made with great attention and accuracy, have led him to ¢om 
clude that the grub is chiefly found in clover ftubbles, or clover leye; 
as they are more generally termed, and, confequently, that wheat 
fown after clover is more likely td be injured by it; than iffown after 
a fallow, or after any other Crop. This perfe@tly correfponds with our 
own obfervations, No remedy is fuggefted, and lime, which might na- 
turally be fuppofed fufficient to deftroy the grub, or at leaft fo to an- 
noy it, as to drive it away, has been proved to produce no fuch ef- 
fect. Mr. Stickney recommends early ploughing after clover, as the 
moft likely means to prevent injury trom the grub, by affording time 
to the wheat to acquire ftrength, before it becomes fubje&t to its attacks. 


On the Improvement of poor Soils ; read in the Holderne/s Agricultural 
Society, in Anfwer to the following Quejtion: ‘* What is the bef Me-= 
thod of Cultivating and Improving poor Soils, where Lime and Ma- 
nure cannot be had?” with an Appendix and Notes. Second Edi- 
tion. By John Alderfon, M.D. 8vo. Pp. 34. 2s. Wlar- 
ding. 1807. 

THIS ufeful little tract was duly noticed in this Review on its firft 
appearance. THe fuggeftions of its author for the improvement of 

oor foils without the ‘aid of manure are judicious ; but the theory 
which the Doé@tor has formed, with a view to account for the failure 
of attempts to grow fucceflive crops of the fame plants on the fame 
land, appears to us more fanciful than folid. It is a faét, however, 
not to be controverted, that in nine hundred and ninety-nine cafes 
out of a thoufand, fuch attempts will fail; nay, it if even certain, 
that the feed of wheat taken from aclay foil ‘<i not grow again upon 

a clay foil (in a different field) fo well as upon a foil of a diflerent 

nature. 
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Divine Service for the Camp or Garrifon, as performed at the Drums 
Head ; with the Outlines of a Sew Difcourfes, or Field Sermons, 
adapted to the Underflanding and Circumftances of the Private Sol- 


dier, Towhichis annexed a Sketch of the Form of Confecraiion of 


@ Stand of Colours. By the Reverend William Henry Pratt, Rec- 

tor of Jonefborough, &c. &&. 8vo. Pp, 4 O. Afperne, 1807. 

IN bis preface Mr. Pratt offers fome rational obfervations on the 
importance of the office of regimenta! chaplain, which was fupprefled 
not lone fince, froma miftaken principle of milplaced economy, and 
which he molt earneftly recommends to be reftored. Indeed, the rea- 
fons which he afligns for his recommendation are perfectly folid, and 
we hope they wi ‘Il be attended to. His extra@s from the Liturgy, 
and bis fhort difcourfes, are extremely well adapted to the purpofe 
of military devotion ; and we have no doubt that the regiments with 
which he has affociated have derived much benefit from his inftrudtions, 
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Phe Duty of Steadfafinefsin Church Communion; a Sermon. By [the 
Revere nd] Edward Pearfon, B. D. Reétor of Remptiere, Notting- 
hamfhires’ 12mo, Pp. 40. 6d. . 

THIS Sermon was preached and publifhed, as the worthy. author 
informs us, with a view of guarding his flock againft the fedu@ions of 
fome Baptifts and Methodifts who infeft his neighbourhood, and 
who fpare no pains to allure them from his fold, It is chiefly ad- 
dreffed to thofe men of wavering minds, who, halting “ between two 
opinions,” attend the fervice of the church in the morning, and re- 
pair to the meeting-houfe in the evening. The folly and the fin of 
fuch condué are very plainly and very fully fet forth, and whatever 
the fuccefs of the attempt might be, Mr. Pearfon (whole zeal unto 
iif is indefatigable, and under the ftri@ guidance of judg- 

ment) would enjoy the confcioufnefs of having done his duty. Ina 
note, Mr. P. favs, “at a mecting-houfe in this neighbourhood, the 
mini ile r, I am told, lately prayed, that it would pleafe God to raindown 
bricks and mortar from Heaven, with which meeting-houfes might be 
built.” One would really be led to think that fome fuch fhowers 
had fallen in the vicinity of the metropolis of late, for thefe conven- 
ticles are increafing beyond calculation. How long this feandalous 
abufe of the toleration a@ will be tolerated by the jegiflature, we can- 
not even conje ure ; but certain are we, that if it be not fpeedily 
checked, reli ion will fuftain the mofi ferious injury. 
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The Dutics of the Sick-ftated.and enforced. Dy Thomas Secker, 
LL. D. late Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury. A new Edition, 
with a Preface, a few Variations, and Additions. By [the Rev.] 
Thos. Stevens, D. D. Rector of Paufield, Effex, 12mo. Pp. 68. 
Rivingtons, 1807. 

DR. Stevens has renderéd an acceptable fervice to the Chriftian 
world, by reducing into a form better calculated for general circula- 
tion, the excellent admonitions and inftructions of Archbifhop Secker, 
for Sick Perfons. Nothing can be better calculated to imprefs fick 
perfons with a juft fenfe of their awful fituation, or to exp Jain to them 
the very ferious and important duties which they have to perform. 
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The Phyfician’s Vade Mecum ; being a Compendium of Nofology and 
Lherapeutics, for the Use of Students. By the Rev. Joleph Townf- 
end, Rector of Pewfey, Wilts. Tenth Edition, . Small. 8vo, 
Pp. 166. 435. Symonds, 1807. 

AN improved and even elegant edition of one of our-moft ufeful 
cortpendiums for the daily ufe of medical profeffors. It is intro- 
duced by fome very judicious obfervations addrefled to young pratti- 
tioners on the neceffity of accurately difcriminating the different 
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fymptoms, and determining the particular fpecies and cgufe of dif- 
eafe under which their patient labours. This is not only avery con- 
venient, but alfo a very fate book, as there is no dapger of its in- 
ducing the un/eayned to begin to adminifter medicines with the nature 
of which they ‘thew holly unacquainted. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, &c. on the Expediency and Propriety of regulating, by Parl- 
amentary Authority, the Practice of V ariolous Teoradation, * with @ 
View to the Extermination of the Small-Pex, Pp. 36. 8vo. Hat- 
chard, 1807. 


THE practicability of totally annihilating the {mall-pox by means 
of vaccination has not yet been fufliciently contemplated, ‘The gen- 
tleman who thus addrefies the Chancellor of the Exchequer appears 
duly imprefled with the importance of the fubject, and modefily 
propofes that an effectual ftop fllould be put to variolous inoculation, 
by fubftituting vaccination inftead of it. For this purpofe he ob- 
ferves, that the vaccine inftitutions fhould be fupported by govern- 
ment, in order that the poor might be vaccinated gratis, This pro- 
pofal is the more palatable, that, if the project fucceeds (and from 
the rapid progrefs of vaccination in all foreign countries, we cannot 
doubt that it will), fuch inftitutions could not be very many years ne- 
ceflary, as were the variolous contagion known to be once totally ex- 
tinguifhed during feven years in Europe, it would not then furely be 
neceflary to continue the vaccine preventive. This writer, whofe 
patriotifm, benevolence, and legal knowledge, are equally con{picu- 
ous in the Letter before us, quotes a number of ancient laws for the 
prefervation of bis Majefty’s fubjects from contagion, and thinks 
that the legiflature fhou!d enforce, ina fimilar manner, the means of. 
prefervation from variolous infection. ‘ That variolous inocula- 
tion,” fays he, * fhould now'be prohibited by legiflative authority, 
might, perhaps, flartle the prejudices of a jealous liberty, though it 
would convey no terror to the reafoning mind.” ‘True; but we truft 
the good fenfe of the Englifh public, and the honejiy of medical pro- 
feffors, will render fuch a meafure unnecefiary: thould thefe fail, 
however, we fee no reafon why legiflative wifdom fhould not interfere 
to puta final flop to this fpecies of manflaughter, if not in fome cafes 
actual murder! We would recommend this very judicious and 
learned Letter to all legiflators and medical practitioners, as well as 
the minifter to whom it is addreffed. It is alfo an indirect but a very 
cogent appeal to the Royal Colleges of Phylicians and Surgeons, to 
exercife their prerogatives, and fulfil their duty to fociety, in fubfti- 
tuting vaccine for variolous inoculation throughout their jurifdidtion ; 
and now that tie fuperiority and efficacy of vaccination are eftablithed 
beyond all reafonable doubt, thefe corporate budies have it in their 
power to make it a fine gua non of admiflion into their privileged 
communitics, 

The public, we underftand, are indebted for this very able Letter to 
Sir Codrington Edinund Carrington, Kat., late Chief Juttice of Ceylon. 
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A Guide to Ufeful Knowledge ; or the Elements of Afironomy, Geogra- 
phy, Natural Phi! lofophy, Mythology, and Hiiory. Defigned for 
the Use of Schools. Fourth edition, 18mo. Pp. 187. 2s 6d 
bound. Booley. 1807. 


THE three preceding editions of this excellent little book were, 
we underftand, ufed in the author’s own academy at Kennington ; 
and the prefent, although the fourth, is only the firft that has been 
laid before the public. As a juvenile introduction to aftronomy, 
geography, hiftory, and chronology, facred and profane, we believe it 
fuperior to any fimilar production extant in the Englifh language. 
The poetical illutirations of the twelve figns of the zodiac, as indica- 
tive of the feafon; and the explanations of the conftellations, with 
the rapid fketch of the celeftial bodies, are admirably calculated to 
infpire young minds with reverential awe for the incomprehenfibly 
Great Power which governs fuch immenfe worlds. ‘The brief geogra- 
phical accounts of the differentnations of the earth, with the articles 
of commerce which they produce; the enumeration of the chief ri- 
vers of thefe countries, their feas, ftraits, gulphs, bays, channels, and 
lakes, all are concifely and accurately brought under the eye of the 
pupil. The fketch of natural philofophy, indeed, is very antiquated, 
Mr, Keegan fhould not have continued to follow Derham in his ni- 
trous and fulphureous particles in the atmofphere; fuch notions are 
now exploded as erroneous on the clearefi evidence. The compa- 

rative chronology of facred and profane hiftory, however, is equally 
judicious and ufeful ; and the hiftory of the Bible, contrafted with 
that of Greece and Rome, will be fingularly convenient to boys whe 
begin to read Juftin, or any other claflic hiftorian, in which they 
are frequently ata lofs toknow how many years have elapfed fince 
the event therein detailed. U pon the whole, itis truly an interefting 
** Guide to Ufeful Knowledge,” 


Lhe Preceptor and his Pupils ; or, Dialogues, Examinations, and Ex- 
ercifes on Grammar wm general, and the Englifo Grammar in particu- 
lar, For the Use of Schools and private Students, By George 
Crabb, oor ot the Commercial and Literary Seminary [Wale 
worth]. Pp, 2 12mo, Ss 6d. Boofey. 1807. 


THOSE who nia we are already poffefied of the beft means of 
communicating grammatical knowledge to children, know little of the 
human mind; and thole who confider every deviation from the com- 
mon methods vither erroneous or criminal, are equally as incompe- 
tent judves, Mr, Crabb has thrown the rules and illufirations of 
grammar into the natural form of a dialogue between the mafter and 
his pupils; in other words, he has given the queftions of the mafier 
and the anfwers of the fcholar. His “ grand aim,” he fays, ** has 
been to eftablith in the minds of learners a clear and politive dijtinc. 
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tion between words and things; keeping at the fame time in view 
their neceflary, dependence on, and conneétion with, each other. 
This he has effe@ed; and we are certain that thofe young perfons 
who know.vothing of the general forms of grammar, will fooner ac- 
quire a knowledge of that neceffary but fomewhat difficult fcience 
in the manner , here adopted, than by harafling their memories 
with the recollection of diftin¢éiions and terms, which to their weak 
comprehention are the fame as arbitrary. We would, therefore, 1e- 
commend the perufal of Mr. C.’s catechetical grammar to all thofe 
young men in counting-houfes, or other bufinefs-fituations, who with 
to {pell and write their mother tongue rorreétly. 
SLL EIT I TT 
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Pros and Cons for Cupid and Hymen ; in a Series of Metrical Satiric 
Dialogues, exhibiting the Horrors and Delights of being over Head and 
Lars in Love; with the fupreme eee 3 and i “retchednefs of Matri- 
mony. ‘Lo which are added, Several l other Pieces. By Jenkin Jones, 
Author of * Hobby Horfes,” ‘ The Philanthropift,” &c. re. 292 
12mo. 7s (with a coloured fatirical caricature). Allen. 1807. 
MR. Jones has the art of blending good moral precepts with 

poignant fatire and much broad humour, which renders his poetry at 

once agreeable and inftructive. Had he thought proper to give a 

proof of practice betraying principles, and publifhed each of his nine 

Dialogues, in the Wigmore-fireet fiyle, at a dollar each, we doubé 

not that his publither might thortly have ufed a new title-page, ex- 

hibicing the tenth edition! T his, the literary hero of the Eclipfe and 

Jnveftigation would contend, was a proof that honefiy is not always 

the beit policy. Beit fo; a newfpaper repentance, an Irifh hug, or 

a police exhibition, may, perhaps, acidify the fweets of deception and 

calumny. Qur author’s fatire, however, has a much wider field, 

and exhibits a moft obfervant and benevolent mind, intimately ac- 
quainted with mankind in various countries and fituations. Few per- 
fons will read this good-natured fatirift’s verfes without forming 
more juft conceptions of the real pleafures and pains of human life. 
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The Caitiff of Corfica, or the Unicerfal Banditto. An Hifforical Dra- 
ma, m Five Acts; exhibiting the Characters, Moral and Political, 
of the principal Perfonages throughout the French Revolution 3 with 
their Portraits reduced from the Origmai O+l Painting inthe Mufe- 
umat Paris, Pp. 284." Svo. 7s Gd. Budd. 1807. 

A BRIEF bat faithful hiftory of Buonaparte and his atrocious af- 
fociates from.the beginning of the revolution to his be coming an Em- 
peror, A very interelling fketch of all the revoluuionary ‘montters 
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are piven as a preface to this excellent drama, the firft a& of which 
ends with the death of the King, the fecond the mafiacre in Paris, 
third in Italy, fourth in Egypt, and the laft concludes with the coro- 
nation, ‘The true character of Buonaparte is happily feized, always 
affecting innocence and humanity at the very time that he is medi- 
tating the fouleft crimes. To thofe who with to havea fhort fketch 
of the enormities of the French, without entering too deeply into 
their odious abominations, this dramatic hiftory will bea moft ac- 
ceptable prefent. In the words of our author, the drama before us, 
‘with the portraits of the characters, taken from original drawings, ° 
exhibits them in body and foul, as in the mirror of nature.” Asa 
picture, and not an exaggerated one, it muft excite the moft ferious 
reflections on human nature. 


Crofby’s Farmers, Graziers, Stewards, Bailiffs, and Cattle-Keepers 
Pocket-Book, for 1808, To be cuntinued Annually, Pp. 176, 
Ovo. Crotby and Co, 


A VERY neceffary and ufeful book, replete with curious and ime 
portant agricultural and legal information to all perfons who devote 
their attention to agriculture, keep elecant country refidences, or 
who may occafionally exercife themfelves with rural {ports. Inde- 
pendent of the intelligence it contains, the ufe oi the tables will ine 
duce habits of order and regularity in the managemeni of bufinefs, 
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DR. STEVUART’S SALLUST; MEMOIRS OF LORD KAMES; 
DR. THOMSON’S SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY; AND THE 
ECLECTIC AND EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW AND MAe 

GAZINE, 
Sir, 

IN your Review for December laft I read with much fatisfadtion 
vour chafiifement of the Ecleétic reviewer of Dr. Steusri’s tranfla- 
tion of Sallufi; and have looked with fome degree ot anxiety and 
difappointment for the continuation which you promifed of that ar- 
ticle. Perhaps it has been continued ; for, owing to reafons with 
which the public has no concern, I have‘not had the good fortune to 
fee one number of your Journal thefe three months, Should the 
cafe, however, be otherwife, perhaps the following ta¢ts and obierva- 
tions may contribute fomething towards realizing the hope which 
you exprefs (p. 434), as well as towards expofing the motives of the 
Ecleétic critic’s virulence. 

" You drew a comparifon between that gentleman and the Edin- 

burgh reviewers, which is by no means favourable to the talents of 
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the former ; while you allow the writers.in both journals to be influe 
enced by the fame motives, and to have in view the fame objects. 
Tam notfure that in this comparifon you have dealt jufily by the 
Ecleétics, The Eclectic Review is publithed by Loncman, Hurst, 
Rees, and Co.; and the Edinburgh Review by ConstTaBLe, ‘ko 
is known to be very clofely connected with thefe bookiellers. It 
is therefore poflible, I think even probable, that the fame men may 
occafionally write for both journals; and that when it is refolved in 
the critical divan to damn the work of an author of too much con- 
fequence to be traduced in the Edinburgh Review, which is conduét- 
ed by a fet of men who are not only all known, but all dependent 
in fome degree on the public, as pradtitioners in law, phyfic, or di- 
vinity, the Eclectic may be chofen as the fafer vehicle of that abufe 
which would otherwife have been poured trom the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Ido not indeed know that Dr, Steuart, better known, in this 
country, as Mr, Steuart of Allanton, has fufficient influence either 
greatly to injure or greatly to promote the fuccels of any filing 
Jawyer or phyfician; but his birth and his talents certainly entitle 
him to fome refpect from the public at large. It was obferved too, 
both by the friends of Mr. Steuart and of Mr. Jeffray, that a little 
before the publication of Sallutt, the former of thefe gentlemen be- 
gan to pay wacommon attention to the latter; and that he has ever 
fince {fpoken of the Edinburgh Review in terms of digh approbation, 
which he was not wont formerly to apply to that journal. 

The attention of fuch-a man as he is faid to be by thofe who beft 
know him, mutt be highly gratifying to every young author of a li- 
beral mind ; whilit his approbation, loudly proclaimed, of the Edin- 
burgh Review, muf- contribute, in fome degree, to buoy up the gra- 
dually finking reputation of that journal. Itis therefore poflible, I 
do not fay that it is a fact, but it is certainly poflible, that Mr. Jef- 
fray may have declined to review Mr, Steuart’s Salluft from motives 
of iriendthip and gratitude to the tranflator. The omillion of fuch 
a work ina journal which its authors wifh to be “ diftinguithed 
rather for the lelection, than for the number of its articles,” and in 
which they profefs to ‘* confine their notice, in a great degree, to 
works that either have attained, or deferve, a certain portion of ce- 
lebrity,” is an event which certainly proceeds from fome cogent rea- 
funs. No man of letters will confider Dr. Steuart’s two quarto vo-. 
lumes as a work deflined to obfcurity, either by the infignificance of 
its fubject, or the detects of its execution. In the opinion of one 
of the moft profound as well as elegant {cholars of the age*, “ Sal- 
lufiii graviffimum opus, fapientia et dignitate plenum, bene intelli« 
gere permagnuin eft apte iiluftrari, egregium, belli vertere, admiran- 
dum.” Yetof the latt attempt to tranflate this gravifimum opus, an 
attempt which has been univerfally allowed to be in a high degree 
fuccetsful, and to reflect greater honour on the literature of Scotland 
than any other work which, during half a century, has iffued from 
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the prefs, no notice whatever is taken inthe Edinburgh Review! If 
it be the determination of the proprietors and authors of that re- 
view to cenfure with feverity every inel on which they chufe to ani- 
madvert, as feems extremely prob: able, trom the abufe that they have 
indifcriminately poured on every work of merit which has attracted 
their notice, the omiffion of Steuart’s Salluti is eatily accounted for, 
on the fuppolition at which I have hinted, and which in this city pre- 
vails almoft univerfally among men of letters, 

But though the conduétor of the Edinburgh Review may have 
been reftrained by the moft honourable motives from permitting his 
friend to be intulted and ridiculed in the journal which he directs, he 
has not probably authority fufficient to prevent fome of the critical 
divan from pouring abufe on that friend through the medium of the 
Eclectic Review. Nay, it has even been fuppofed in this city that the 
article in the Eclectic’ Review, on which you have animadverted, 
was written for the Edinburgh Review, and that, when it was reject- 
ed by the conductor, it was with his confent underttood, if not ex- 
prefied, tranimitted to the editors of the Eclectic, that the precious 
morfel of criticifm might not be loft to the public! 

Something fimilar to this, it 1s fappoled, has lately taken place 
with refpect to The Memoirs of Lord Kamesa That work has been 
highly and_ defervedly prailed in the Monthly and Critical Reviews ; 
inthe Anti-Jacobin, and in the Britith Critic; but it has been mott 
illiberally abufed in the Eclectic, and pafied over unnoticed by the 
Edinbure h reviewers! What can be the reafon of this omiflion and 
thisabufe? Inthe Edinburgh Review, Sir William Forbes’s Life of 
Dr. Beattie was mentioned in due time, and had the honour to pro- 
voke a fufficient quantity of infolence from the reviewers. The Me- 
moirs of Lord Kames have at leaft as much merit as the life of the 
Proteffor, and are calculated to give as much offence to deilts and 
democrats, Why are they not held up to ridicule and feorn? Pub- 
lications of the fame author of much lefs importance attracted the 
attention of the corps, and called forth all their powers of contempt- 
uous feurrility®. Has the Life of Lord Kames efcaped becaule the 
author is nolonger Mr. Frazer Tytler, but a judge, who cannot be 
decently abufed in a journal conducted by a /awyer at the bar? and 
becaufe the abufe has, without this indecorum, been conveyed to the 
public through the medium of the Eclectic? If fuch be the cafe, 
is it not your duty, Mr. Editor, to complete the article which you 
have left unfinifhed ; to pomt out the blunders of the Eclectic in the 
fecond part of his review ; and, at all events, to retract the compli- 
ments, which, at his expence, you have paid to the Edinburgh re- 
viewers? The Edinburgh reviewers, you fay, (p. 430) furpafs the 
Ecleétics in the art of giving interett to indiferiminate abule, as 
much as the ancient Pheenicians furpafled the Greeks in the art of 
navigation; and again, (p.431) bis imperial Majelty of France 
approaches as near to the ,perfections of his Satanic Majetty as the 
Ecleétic reviewer of Steuart’s Sallutt does to the pertections of his 





* See Edinburgh Review, vol. I, p. 495, «ec. 
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elder brethren the Edinburgh réviewers. But if the facts, and infer 
ences from faéts, which I have ftated, appear to you as they do to al- 
moft every man of letters in this city, you will perceive that the 
Ecleétic reviewer of Steuart’s Salluft and fome member of the band of 
Edinburgh reviewers, are, in all probability, alter idem ;-that the 


one therefore does not furpafs the other in any perfe ction; that the 


ordinary writers in the Ecleétic Review may indeed be diiferent 
from the. corps of Edinburgh reviewers; and that in the delibera- 
tions of the critical divan the latter claim and exercife a fuperiority 
over the former, fo as occafionally to make their journal the vehicle 
of fuch abufe, as, from confiderations of private friendfhip or pub- 
lic decorum, they feem improper for their own. 
Iam, yours, &c. 

Edinburgh, Aug. 3, 1807. OBSERVATOR. 

Tue reader will readily believe that we feel pleafure in knowing ~ 
that a man, fo capable as Oblervator appears to be, of eftimating 
literary merit, takes an intereft in our difcuffions on literary fubjeas. 


-Such men it is not our wifh to difappoint, by leaving any thing that 


appears of importance unfinifhed; nor would the defence of Dr, 
Steuart’s Salluft againit the abfurd and ilHberal attacks of the Eclec- 
tic reviewers have been left incomplete, but from a conviction, 
formed as we proceeded with the difgufting tatk, that their impotence 
was fuch as to render them almoft too contemptible for ferious notice. 
If, however, it be true, as Obfervator alleges, that Dr. Steuart, 
about the period of the publication of his work, began to pay une 
common aitention to the conductor of the Edinburgh Review; and 
much more, if he have, fince that period, fpoken of the Edinburgh 
teview in terms ot Aigh approbation, he cannot be himfelf difap- 
pointed at our not completing our defence of his work againft cri- 
tics, who are certainly in alliance with the Edinburgh senene 

But we muft take the liberty to inform our refpectable correfpond- 
ent, that we cannot give credit to all the facts and inferences which 
he fays are fo generally admitted in Edinburgh, Dr. Steuart may 
certainly have formed an acquaintance, nay, a frendihip, with the 
conductor of the Edinburgh Review. about the period mentioned, 
without having an eye to the review of his own verfion of Salluft ; 
and Mr. Jeffray may have declined to review the work of his friend 
ina journal which admits not a favourable account of any work 
difplaying the principles which have been difplayed by Dr. Steuart. 


In all this there is nothing improbable in itfelf, or difcreditable to 


either party. Frendthips ‘are formed daily between literary men of 
very diferent principles, political and religious ; and of thefe friend- 
thips fome (as between Burke aud Johnfon) have been diffolved only 
by the death of one of the parties. But we do noé believe that Mr, 
Jeffray gave his confent, either tacit or exprefled, to the publifhing 
in either journal, of a torrent of fenfelefs and illiberal abufe, which 
he had retufedto publifhin his own 5 and if we were not morally cere 
tain that Dr, Steuart never fpoke ferioufly i in terms of high approbas 
tion of the Edinburgh Review, we thould ceafe to entertain that ree 
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, 
fpc& which we now feel for him. That fome articles in that review 
are ably written, and that in a few of the articles are difplayed prin- 
ciples lefs unworthy of approbation than thofe which it feems to be 
the general object of the review to inculcate on the public mind, 
he may have faid, for all this is indifputably true; but having ac- 
cefs to know Dr. Steuart’s real opinion of the tendency of that jour- 
nal, itis impoffible for us to believe that he can ever have fpoken of 
itin terms of high approbation, or recommended it as a thing which 
ought to be encouraged. Attachment to his friend may make him 
filent in company where the Edinburgh Review is the topic of con 
verfation ; but no partial attachments will ever make a man of ho- 
nour fpeak differently of the fame thing in different companies, or 
praife any where what his judgment condemns. 

Whether any of the occafional writers in the Edinburgh Review be 
the Eclectic reviewer of Dr. Steuart’s Salluft, is a quettion to 
which we are not prepared to give fo decided an anfwer, Our cor- 
refpondent’s facts and reafonings are certainly calculated to excite a 
flight fufpicion that this may be the cafe ; and that lulpicion will ace 
quire confiderable ftrength, if the Memoirs of Lord Kames be com- 
pletely overlooked in the Edinburgh Review, and another work late- 
ly publifhed in that city be abufed, as Steuart’s Salluft was abufed, 
by the Ecleé¢tics. 

Of the tranflation of Salluft, fince it has again been brought to 
our notice, we fhould now continue our defence, were it of any ime 
portance to repel from a work of indifputable merit the feeble ate 
tack of petulant ignorance, Can he be a formidable enemy who 
cenfures an author for not having done /e/s than he promifed to do? 
The title of Dr. Steuart’s publication is, The Works of Salluf ; 
which are prefixed, two Effays on the Life, Literary Character, and 
Writings of the Hitorian ; with Notes, HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL, and critical ; and in his preface he informs us, that ‘‘ the work 
has a two-fold object ; firft, to endeavour to add to the fmall number 
of our verfions of the pure claflics, which an Englifhman of tafte 
can read with fatisfaction; and, fecondly, to throw fome light on the 
civil, and, in particular, en the literary hiftory of the JuLIAN and 
AUGUSTAN ages.” 

. Surely the latter of thefe objeéts was not, more than the former, 
unworthy either of the author, or of the public attention; but hear, 
»o0d reader, what the judiczous Eciettic fays of it, (vol. If, p. 645.) 

‘‘We find in this bulky work, a large creature, of the viviparous 
kind, bringing with it a numerous offspring of lives, among which 
are thofe of Le Clerc; of Xenophon; of Marcus Marcellus; of Mar- 
cus Antonius; of Marcus Porcius Cato; of-Varro; of Marcus Aimi- 
Jius Scaurus, both father and fon; of Marcus Celpurnius Bibulus ; 
of Livius-Domitius; of L. Cato; of L. Domitius Ainobarbus, and 
Livius Drufus ; and of Cxfar and Pompey, ftrangely overgrown and 
out ef proportion.” 

Is this fimile of the vrviparous animal genuine wit, or a con- 
temptible pun? and could Dr, Steuart have thrown any light on_the 
civil and literary hiftory of the Julian and Auguftan ages, without 
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f 
giving fome account of thefe illuftrious Romans? To the former of 
thefe queftions every reader of tafte will reply, upon bis honour, @ con 
temptible pun ; and to the latter, every man of common fenfe, from 
the pbilofopher to the clown, will anfwer, that light cannot be 
thrown on the civil and literary hiftory of any age, but by giving 
fome account of the moft eminent men who flourifhed in it. Our 
Ecleétic, however, is of a different opinion; for he affures us, that 
** all thefe narratives are unneceflary!” Shall we wafte our own time, 
or the time of our readers, with a full detail of the blunders of fuch 
a critic as this? No; _ the tafk would be tedious, irkfome, and 
ufelefs ; for he deferves mot to find the truth; who fuffers himfelf to 
be mifled by fuch a caviller, A fpecimen, however, it may be pro- 
per to give of our critic’s remarks on the tranflation, which, he fays, 
** the fze of Dr. Steuart’s books, the fyle of his notes, and the nature 
of his criticiims, led the Ecle¢tic corps to expect would be very dif- 
fufe and paraphraftical.” ! 

That Dr. Steuart’s critici/ms, mifunderftood, might lead to this ex- 
pectation, may be believed ; but how aman, by the fize of bovks, 
and the fiyle ot hifiorical and biographical notes, thould be led to form 
any expectation of the nature of a tranjlation, which he had not read, 
is to us utterly inconceivable. So it was, however, though it feems 
the expectation was not gratified, ‘That expeation mult have been 
raifed high indeed ; for the only fault that is found in the tranilation 
(and to find faults, or make them, feems to have been the critic’s 
only object) is that it is diifufe and paraphraftical. ‘If the Do@or 
(fays he) had furprifed us by a nervous tmitation of the original, he 
would have given us more pleafure, and merited more pruije.” 

Our own opinion of an zmiiation of Sallufi’s manner in an Englifh 
werfion has been given to the public in our review of the work 
which has thus pravoked Eclectic acrimony. ‘That opinion, there- 
fore, we will not here re-ftate ; but we beg leave to contraft with our 
Ecle@ic’s opinion the following fentiments ef a critic, who is indif- 
putably a fcholar, probably au eminent tranflator himfelf, and appa- 
rently under the influence of any feeling but undue partiality to the 
work of Dr, yt uart. 

** He (Dr. S.) ) profefies that it has been his aim in the firt place to 
convey the fenfe of the author ; and, in the next, to attain as much 
compreffion of ftyle as appeared to him confiftent with the genius of 
our language, in a compofition of good tafie; confefling, at the 
fame time, that with the faftidious critic he would rather incur the 
imputation of being fometimes paraphrattical, than be deterred from 
an attempt to feize fomething of the beauty and vigour of the Ro- 
man writer. Ou thefe principles, as exemplified by Murphy, he 
wifhes to be judged, Nor ts this unreafunable. No writer, perhaps, 
with the ex¢eption pf Thucydides among the Greeks, and Tacitus 
among the Latins, requires {imewhat of a paraphrafiic verfion, in or- 
der to y make him tolerab/e to an Englith ear, more than the writer with 
whom the prefent tranflator is engaged*.” But we hatten to give the 
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Specimen, which we have promifed, of our Ecledic’s remarks on this 
perapareficel tranflation, 

‘The following juft thongh very difufe and florid paraphrafe we 
quote (fays this candid man) for its beauty and importance ; but it is 
fo completely different in form from the original, that we thall not 
take the trouble to diflinguih its abundant faults ! 

“ Sic captus pravis, &c. Bel. Jugurth. t.—But if, impelled by 
appetite, or feduced by paffion, the mind ignobly fink under the do- 
minion of fenfe, vice and indolence impofe their fetters, and habit 
gradually rivets them. Corruption once begun, it foon takes root 
inthe heart. Our vigour relaxes; the flame of genius is extin- 
guifhed, and our time pafles away without improvement. Mean- 
while, the frailty of nature is fure to be charged with the train of 
mifery that enfues. Thus it ufually happens: men refer mifcarriage 
in enterprize to any fource rather than to their own mifconduat.” 

It was certainly prudent in our author not to take the trouble of 
diftinguifhing the abundant faults of this paffage; for, we fufpect, he 
would have found that troubie infurmountable. At leaft, were we 

called upon to fele& a paffage in which Dr. Steuart has preferved 
the form of the original as exa@tly as the genius of our language 
would permit, we fhould have been as likely to pitch upon this “ juft” 
tranflation, ‘‘ diltinguifhed by abundant faults!” as upon any other. 
Whether the Ecleétic’s judgment or our’s is,moft correct, the reader 
of learning and tafte will decide for himfelf; but every reader, whe- 
ther learned or unlearned, will know what to think of the critic, 
who, atter labouring through two numbers of his journal to convict 
the Engli/h Salluf of every ‘fauit by which fuch a work could be dif- 
figured, thus concludes his candid review : 

‘* We now take leave of Dr. S., expreffing our comniiinn. that his 
deep refearch, his patient labour, his elegant tafte, and his various, 
extenfive, and accurate erudition, will command the gratitude and 
efteem of the world of letters! !” This is fo completely ridiculous, and 
at the fame time fo exactly in the manner of the Edinburgh review- 
ers, who, after pouring on Dr. ‘Thomfon’s Syftem of Chemittry one 
continued torrent of ignorant abufe, conclude their review with de- 
claring that work to be the beft repofitory of chemical fcience that has 
vet been offered to the public, that we confels ihe coincidence of abfurd- 
ity goes farther than our correfpondent’s facts and inferences to per- 
fuade us that this Eclectic is indeed one of the Edinburgh band, 
though certainly no particular friend of the conduéor’s, 
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TO THE EDITOR, 
BUENOS AYRES, 
i ma ates nip Docet.” 
Sir, 
A MILITARY corefpondént i is induced to obferve, that the town. 
ef Buenos Ayres, being unfortified, might have been fummoned te 
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furrender upon flipulated terms; and if fuch propofal had Ween ra 
jected, it might have been fignified, that, in the execution of an af- 
fault, the affailants would be compelled, if fired upon from houfes, 
in order to avoid being expofed to irrefifiible carnage, to fet fire to 
the contiguous buildings, progreflively and indifcriminately, com- 
bufiible materials being prepared for that purpofe, however ruinous 
and defiructive the confequences might prove. And in cafe fuch fig- 
nification fhould produce no effedl, it is prefumed that abfolute ne- 
ceflity indifpenfably required, for felf-prefervation, recourfe being had 
to that painful and afflictive extremity, which, if praéticable, would 
at all events have been preventive, not only of the lofs of many 
brave officers and foldiers, but alfo of the difgrace of a fubmiflive 
and obfequious ranfom being conceded. Thefe moft important ob- 
jects might have been attained if batteries had judicioufly been 
raifed in appropriate pofitions, tumultuous forties being fcarcely to 
be apprehended, and bombs, carcafies, and red-hot fhot had, previ- 
oufly to the precipitate and incontiderate attack, been thrown into 
the town, fo as to create commotion, and to caufe conflagration, 
which might, have been productive of furrendry,as generally prac 
tifed upon fimilar occaficns. 

Why, or for what poflible reafon, time not being limited, the pre- 
liminary measure or expedient of bombardment was not actually 
adopted with vigour and perfeverance, as the mode of defence by 
the fire of fmall-arms from barricadoed houfes, difcipline not being 
requifite, and that, too, after long preparation, could not have been 
forefeen, or rather well known, is moft certainly incomprehenfibie. 

VETERANUS. 





Our notions on this fubje& are perfe@ly concurrent with thofe of 
our worthy and intelligent correfpondent. But, underftanding that 
the conduct of General Whitelocke is to be rendered the fubjeét of 
enquiry by a court-martial, and conceiving it probable that the : refule 
of fuch enquiry may be Goh ferious to its object, we have, from a 
principle of juftice, cautionfly abftained trom delivering any 0 a ion 
upon an event which cannot have failed to attract our attention, in a 
very particular manner, in common with that of every man who 
Joves his country, feels for her honour, and deplores Ler defeats. — 
EpiTor, — 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE obje€tions,to the letter of ‘ Philanthropos” are certainly well 
founded; but no reader of the ANTI Jacozin Review could, for 
a moment, fuppofe that the fentimenuts of that writer could pofiibly 
be adopted by the conductor of this work. We have little doubt that 
** De Courcey,” to whom the Letter was addrefled, will take. due no- 
tice of it. 

Dr. Hales’s Tenth Letter to Dr, Troy is unavoidably poftponed 
till our next, as well as feyeral other important communications. 











